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Editorial — 


LET THEM EAT ATOM BOMBS 


India is at the moment experiencing the combined effects of an internal 
crisis in its social,economic and political system together with the 

effects of the international crisis of the worid capitalist economy, of which 
the increase in oil prices is but one important aspect. The Congress govern- 
ment of Indira Gandhi finds itself confronted with problems which cannot 
be resolved within the framework of either local or international capitalism. 


Mass starvation is claiming thousands and thousands of lives every day. The 
ordeal of the people who live in the province of Bihar is a sad and pathetic 
reminder of this fact. The institutionalised violence of the capitalist system 
in Irdiz is claiming more lives today than at any other time in its post- 
independence history. Famines, floods, pestilence, and repression--these 
four horsemen of the Indian apocalypse—are wreaking a terrible vengeance. 
Rosa Luxembourg’s famous ““Our minimum demand is socialism’”’ has 
greater relevance for the Indian masses today than the sordid parliamentary 
wrangles in which the CPI and the CPM have embroiled themselves. 


The limited resources of the Indian bourgeoisie could only be increased by 
a thorough-going agrarian revolution and the taxing of the rural rich. The 
intimate links between the Indian landlords/kulaks and the capitalists in 
India and the world are, however, such that a solution of this sort is today 
excluded in the same way as it was excluded in Tsarist Russia in 1905-1917. . 
The Indian bourgeoisie is not even prepared to challenge the landlords by 
compulsory acquisition of the grain in the country,in order to provide relief 
for the starving millions dying a slow death in many parts of the country. 
The Congress Party is not only the handmaiden of Indian Capital, but also 
of the rural rich. It is the political articulation of both the dominant mode 
of production (capitalism) and the pre-capitalist remnants which shape the 
Indian social formation. Incapable of carrying through a bourgeois demo- 
cratic revolution because of the restraints imposed by the capitalist world 
market. the Indian bourgeoisie lives on a mushroom-shaped cloud of its 
own creation. Let the masses eat atomic bombs says Mrs. Gandhi, the 
latter-day Marie Antoinette—while the food speculators, the grain hoarders, 
the black-marketeers and smugglers (all of whom have links with the Cou 

_ gress Party) continue to scavenge unchallenged by any authority ,the insti- 
tutionalisation of corruption ensures that when the scavengers get rich, 
certain politicians, police officers and civil servants are not left to rely on 
their salaries alone. In the luxury hotels of Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta, 

the spirits conjure away any picture of the harsh reality outside. Capital is 
king. | 


bo 


The opposition movement which has developed in some areas such as the 
Bihar is not led by the leaders of the so-called Communist Parties, but by 
veteran bourgeois leaders like Jaya Prakash Narayan, who make no secret 
of their ultimate aim: a bonapartist military dictatorship, the banning of 
political parties and politicians. 


The preconditions exist in India today for the development of mass move- 
ments in the countryside and the cities, but the political prerequisites are 
lacking. The total failure of Indian Stalinism to evolve q viable strategy can 


bare. They have a Strategy not for socialism but for gaining Ministerships 

and holding office in bourgeois governments. The remnants of the Maoist . 
CPI(M-L) do not suffer from parliamentary illusions, but neither do they 
have a strategy for socialism. Apart from the fact that they have not broken 
from the Stalinist theory of “revolution by stages”’, their contempt for the 
masses means that thev have not understood the importance or the meaning 
of soviets; in other words, organs of popular power which can unite the 
Masses independently of the institutions of the bourgeois state, and which 
can, furthermore, defend themselves against intrusions by the state apparatus. 
For this, Indian revolutionaries need to Study the history of the Russian 
Revolution very thoroughly, not so much to try and repeat it like unthinking 
parrots, but to understand the key role played by the soviets in mobilising 
the masses. The eruption of the struggles in Gujarat last year showed the 
potential of action committees which brought ‘together representatives of 
different sections of the masses, 


We have stressed in our last issue and we repeat again, that the burning need 
of the moment is for the creation of a revolutionary organisation which 


Modes of production, 
Socio-economic formations, _ 
combined and uneven 
development. 


Characterising the nature of the societies in the countries of the “Third 
World” is an important task for revolutionary Marxists. It flows from the 
need to formulate a correct strategic orientation corresponding to the 
needs and struggles of the broad masses and in opposition to the counter- 
revolutionary strategy of the ruling classes. 


In recent years debate on this question has been stimulated by the writings 
of Andre Gunder Frank (AGF) (1). Frank characterises the economies of 
Latin America as capitalist because of the integration of these economies 
into a world market dominated by capitalism. The logical conclusion of 
such an analysis is that the task of revolutionary Marxists in such countries 
is to make the socialist revolution. 


An analogous debate has taken place with respect to India’s economy and 
society within the pages of the Bombay journal /conomic and Political 
Weekly in particular (2). in this debate Paresh Chattopadyay has argued 
that the prevalence of extensive commodity production together with the 
extensive existence of wage labour in Indian agriculture establishes that 
capitalism exists in Indian Agriculture on a large scale. To Chattopadyay 
wage labour and commodity production are the two necessary and 
sufficient conditions to define the existence of capitalism. Against this 
position Utsa Patnaik argues that the impact of imperialism on the 
agrarian system changed it in such a way that it can no longer be charac- 
terised as “feudal” but “‘this is no reason to categorise it, by default, as 
capitalist”. Her own characterisation is of “‘a unique transitional structure 
which is the outcome of colonisation and integration into the world 
capitalist system of a pre-capitalist economy’. She argues that a person 
who employs wage Jabour in agriculture, and who also sells the product 
produced by this wage labour, should not necessarily be deemed “a capita- 
list”. Instead she coins the term “dominant landholder’” for those land- 
owners who, while employing wage labour and marketing a significant 
part of their output, do not accumulaté productively but rather use the 
surplus for the satisfaction of their consumption needs and reinvest in 
pre-capitalist modes of exploitation (usury. trade ete.) At the same time 
Patnaik does accept that, recently, here and there, capitalist farmers 

are emerging. Phe growls oi cis dapkel trod snuesli iat eh piston fies 
attracted urban capitalists who have moved into agriculture as just 
another business line and is prompting the richer peasants and landowners 


to gradually Staee to capitalist farming. However, this is a development 
which “cannot but appear in an impure form, carrying strong traces of 
pre-capitalist attributes’’. 


‘Another position altogether has been put forward by Jairus Banaji who 
puts forward the hypothesis that the development of capitalism in the 
metropolitan imperialist centres created, on the other side of the coin, 
as it were, a separate category of economy which he terms a “colonial 
mode of production’’. 


MODES OF PRODUCTION 


This debate obviously raises complex methodological questions and 

it is not surprising that in some contributions it has drifted into the realms ~ 
of epistemology. The question involved can be clarified once we have under- 
stood the meaning and use of the terms ‘‘mode of production” and “‘socio- 
economic formation”. As Ernest Mandel points out in analysing the Soviet 
economy, but equally appropriate in this debate, “‘The difference between 

a particular socio-economic formation and a mode of production is that the 
former, being the product of a concrete historical process, combines the 
features characteristic of different modes of production and is not com- 
prehensible except in the light of combined and uneven development. But 
without understanding which mode of production predominates within it 

_ one cannot correctly analyse a socio-economic formation, let alone predict 
its future dynamic.” (3) 


n real life, then, we cannot analyse any society solely in terms of one mode 
of production in its pure form. Nonetheless it is necessary to identify and 
use the concept in analysis because “In the analysis of economic forms, 
neither microscopes nor chemical reagents are of use. The force of abstrac- 
tion must replace both.” (4) 


But this is only the point of departure. The method of materialist dialec- 
tics demands that we go further in order, through a series of successive 
approximations and concretisations, to recreate a picture of reality in all 
its complexity. As Trotsky puts it, “Vulgar thought operates with concepts 
such as capitalism, morals, freedom, workers’ state, etc. as fixed abstrac- 

. tion, presuming that capitalism is equal to capitalism, morals are equal to 
morals, etc... The fundamental flaw of vulgar thought lies in the fact that 
it wishes to content itself with motionless imprints of a reality which - 
consists of eternal motion. Dialectical thinking gives ta concepts by means 
of closer approximations, corrections, concretisations, and richness of 
content and flexibility; I would even say a succulence which, to a certain | 
extent, bring them close to living phenomena. Not capitalism in general 
but a given capitalism at a given stage of development. Not a workers’ 
state in general, but a given workers’ state in a backward country in an 
imperialist encirclement, etc.” (5) 


It is therefore necessary to start with the modes of production which are 
- combined in the Indian socio-economic formation. In his polemic against 
AGF’s analysis of Latin America, Ernesto Laclau defines a mode of 
production as “‘the logical and mutually co-ordinated articulation of 
1. determinate type of ownership of the means of production; 2. a determi- 
nate form of appropriation of the economic surplus; 3. a determinate 
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degree of the development of the division of labour: 4. a determinate lev: 
of development of the productive forces. This is not merely a descriptive 
enumeration of isolated “factors”, but a totality defined by its mutual 
interconnections. Within this totality property in the means of production 
constitutes the decisive element.” As an attempt to grasp the concept of 
mode of production, this is probably as rounded a conception as can be 
found in this debate. However, it is necessary to nuance the concept of 
mode of production in a dynamic fashion. Laclau is correct to stress that 
what is involved is a “totality defined by its mutual interconnections” (6) 
but it might be better to stress the dynamic arising out of those intercon- 
nections. A better formulation might then be “an evolving totality whose 
dynamic or internal logic is defined by its mutuably contradictory inter- 
connections”. When Marx himself discusses modes of production, in the 
famous passage in the Preface tu Critique of Political Economy, he does 
not give a static definition. On the contrary he stresses the dynamic analysis 
of the interconnections of relations of production and the productive 
forces in which the former may be “forms of development of productive 
forces” in ther period of ascendancy of a mode of production and “‘fetters” 
on the productive forces in its period of decline and the epoch of social 
revolution. 


THE PRE-CAPITALIST MODE OF PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


On this type of basis we may. for example, establish the mutual intercon- 
nections between the various levels of the social totality in the capitalist 
mode of production in India and. from these, divine their dynamic. Ina 
society of primarily settled agriculture, the low level of develoBment of 
the productive forces is expressed us the low level of development of the 
division of labour. in other words productive techniques are based upon 
small units. the individual. the household, the village. To the extent that 
there is specialisation, this is largely confined within these basic units of 

a mainly rural society. Thus the peasant and artisan households, and village 
communities, were the basic units of production. Only a few e&sentials 
and the luxury and military needs of the ruling classes are catered for 
through specialisation with its concomitant exchange. For the bulk of 
the popuiation, social and economic intercourse stopped at the boundaries 
of the village community since the reciprocal relations between cultivating 
peasants and various specialised village servants and artisans provided for 
all essential needs. 


— 


In a society where productive techniques are individual, then the direct 
producer must himself take decisions concerning production and, in con- 
sequence, the means of production (the land and other instruments of 
labour) must remain in the possession of the direct producer himself. In 
turn this means that the relations of exploitation between the producers 
and the ruling class take a form different from that prevailing in capitalist 
society where there is an economic compulsion, stemming from the prole- 
tariat’s separation from the means of production, for the proletariat to sell 
its labour power to the employing class. In the pre-capitalist mode of 
production where the direct producers possess the means of production, 
the compulsion to produce surplus for the ruling class has to be imposed 
and maintained by military force and conquest, codified in various rights 
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and duties regulating relations between the various levels of masters and 
lords and their “‘inferiors”’ and sanctified by religious and ideological 

means through notions of caste, status and so on. This exploitation — 
imposed from above on the mode of production, kept the producer in a 
state of servility, removed the incentive and the resources that would allow 
him to develop production and rendered more stagnant still a society whose 
self-sufficiency already made it impervious to outside stimulus and change. 


The internal logic of this kind of society seems to have been to increase the 
burden on the direct producers over time. Where the mode of exploitation 
is not unlike that-of a modern protection racket, being based upon military 
force, it was imperative for the Boss (Emperor) to prevent the establish- 
‘ment of major local power bases. Hence the continual tension between the 
Mughal Empire and the Zamindars (local lords). Over time, however, the 
Zamindars would be able to build up precisely such local power bases and 
they were instrumental in leading the revolts which broke up the Empire. 
Apart from a developing tension between the Empire and the Zamidars, 
the Mughal Emperor had to ensure that his own lieutenants did not acquire 
established rights in particular locales and build up their own power bases. 
For this reason he periodically moved his main nobles from one region to 
another. Thus the military Officers of the Emperor—the top layers of the 
aristocracy — were assigned the right to collect land revenue from the 
peasantry but their rights of assignment were insecure and not based for 
more than a short period on particular localities. The lieutenants, having 
no interest in developing the areas from which they would shortly be 
moved, unhesitatingly fleeced the peasantry. This situation was another 
factor in creating the agrarian crisis, which turned into a political crisis, 

in which the Empire broke up and in which European merchants’ capital 
intervened to its own advantage. : 


THE CAPITALIST MODE OF PRODUCTION 


By contract with the logic of this pre-capitalist mode of production, it is 
relatively simple to trace out the mutual interconnections and dynamic of 
the capitalist mode of production. This is obviously based on a higher and 
increasing level of the division of labour. Productive techniques are not 
individual but socialised. The production and property relations necessarily 
reflect this. Within the productive units (factory etc.) it is clearly not 
possible for each worker to take decisions as to his part of the production 
line and the direct worker cannot individually ‘‘possess” his own means 

of production. Rather they are under the ownership of the capitalist who 
exercises collective control over all the productive processes in his own 
enterprise. Since such large-scale, socialised, industrial production processes 
operate at a higher level of labor productivity and efficiency their operation, 
after a certain point, automatically and necessarily ensures the dispossession 
of direct producers using individualised productive techniques. The small 
producers cannot compete, are ruined and thrown into the labour market. 
(This subsequently happens to the smaller and less efficient capitalists who 
are also ruined through the process of concentration and centralisation of 
capital.) 


The logical and necessary concomitant of an increasing division of labour 
and private ownership of the means of production is, therefore, the creation 
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of the wage labour-capital relation. Additionally, division of labour as 
between enterprises necessitates exchange -i.e. the generalisation of 
commodity production. For reasons which are well knowa, con. modity 
production and competition lead to the accumulation of exchange values 
of capital--giving the whole system its extraordinarily dynamic character. 
One could continue analysing the different necessary interconnectiors of 
the.capitalist mode of production but the analysis is, of course, a well- 
known one. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC FORMATIONS 


Having explained this, it is well to remember that one never finds modes of 
production in their pure form or forms of development. Rather one is con- 


Having explained this, it is well to remember that one never finds modes 
of production in their pure form. Rather one is contronted by particular 
socio-economic formations, which, being the products of concrete histori- 
cal processes, combine the features characteristic of different modes of 
production. This is obvious in the case of socio-economic formations 
which represent transitions between modes of production. Of course the 
length and the nature of the transition process will depend upon the 
nature of the modes of production themselves. As Marx himself points 
out, “The transformation of scattered private property, arising from 
individual labour, into capitalist private property is, naturally, a process 
incomparably more protracted, violent and difficult, than the transforma- 
tion of capitalist private property, already practically resting on socialised 
production, into socialised property.” (7) Moreover one should also be 
clear that the “backward” countries do not simply reproduce the paths 
of today’s “advanced” countries. This flows from the uneven and com- 
bined nature of the historical process. The historical process in gencral 
and the development of capitalism in particular does not evolve uniformly 
on a world scale but in certain areas more rapidly than others. The inter- 
action between the ‘‘advanced”’ and the “backward” countries then enables 
the backward countries to skip “‘historical stages’’, combining advanced 
productive and social forms with the remnants of the more ‘“‘outdated”’ 
socio-economic formations. 


Each socio-economic formation has its own particular and concrete internal 
logic which cannot be analysed in abstraction from the most careful and 
detailed examination of the particular and unique ways in which modes of 
production have evolved in combination. Thus the correct Marxist method 
of rising from the abstract to the concrete demands both an understanding 
of the dynamic and mutual coherence of modes of production in their 
pure form and the dynamic implications of their interaction and combina- 
tion—theadynamic of the combination being a function of which mode 

of production predominates and so on. The socio-economic formation’s 
logic is different from that of the pure “‘model” of the mode of production 
but it is a logic which is comprehensible only in terms of an understanding 
of the logic of development of the “‘model’’. 


The general effects of the development of the capitalist mode of production 
on the pre-capitalist mode of production is dealt with by Marx in his 
analysis of the appearance of the capitalist mode of production in Capital. 


We have already indicated these efforts briefly, i.e. the disintegration of 
modes of individual production, and individual property corresponding to 
it, involving the expropriation of the direct producer and so on. This 
process must however be concretised in different ways in the cases of 
different countries. In the case of Britain, the capitalist mode of production 
arose as the result of a long process of internal decomposition of the pre- 
capitalist mode of production, corresponding to the development of the 
productive forces, that produced a society thoroughly permeated by 
market and commodity relations by the end of the 18th century—the time 
of the Industrial Revolution. The large-scale industry of the Industrial 
Revolution represented the definitive triumphant emergence of the new 
capitalist order. , 


The development of the capitalist mode of production had a world-wide 
disintegrative impact on the pre-capitalist mode of production. But the 
regenerative effects of the capital accumulation process were geographically 
concentrated. At first this process was confined to Britain itself. Subsequently 
a number of other patterns of development can be identified. 


COMBINED DEVELOPMENT -—the examples of Germany, Japan and 
Russia . 


In countries like Germany, Russia and Japan which were latecomers to 
industrialisation and “‘modernisation’’, it was actually the pre-capitalist 
ruling class—or a progressive section of it—that took the initiative to 
transform the existing social order and foster industrial, and to a lesser 
extent, agricultural capitalism. The old ruling classes were forced to take 
this course of action because the dynamic development of capitalism 
elsewhere on the globe threatened the position of these ruling classes. As 
a result we find that the capitalist mode of production emerged as a 
result of transformation and manoeuvres directed from the top of society 
rather than as the logical end product of the process of disintegration of 
the pre-capitalist mode of production through its own internal dynamic. 
As Trotsky perceptively observes, ‘““The solution of the problems of one 
class by another is one of those combined methods natural to backward 
economies.”’ (8) 7 


Thus, for example, in Germany, barriers to growth were removed by the 
Stein-Hardenberg edicts of the early nineteenth century which abolished 
serfdom and introduced capitalism into Prussian agrieulture. Agrarian 
change took place as a process controlled from above in which the | 
landlords became the Junkers employing the erstwhile serfs as wage 
labourers. The agrarian aristocracy, organised within the Prussian military 
machine, prepared and led the struggle for the unification of Germany, 
thereby creating the basis for the industrialisation process. The barriers 
to growth were removed by the aristocracy due to “‘the influence of 
pressure exerted within Germany by the changes that were taking place 
in other countries.’ (9) 


At the same time the preservation of power of the agrarian/military ruling 
class and of their dynastic state meant that the full process of capitalist 
development was slowed down. Protection of the agricultural sector against 
the competition of New World foodstuffs kept food and raw material 
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prices high and slowed the process of contraction of the agrarian sector. A 
substantial sector of the peasantry survived together with many craftsmen 
and artisans of the old type and the small entrepreneurs and traders linked 
to them. The bourgeoisie would have gained by a more rapid process of 
transformation of the old order, by cheaper foodstuffs for example, but 
were afraid that they had much more to lose if they put up a fight against 
the aristocracy. ‘“The German bourgeoisie had developed so slothfully, 
cravenly and slowly that at the moment that it menacingly faced feudalism 
and absolutism, it saw itself menacingly faced by the proletariat and all 
factions of the burghers whose interests and ideas were alient to those of 
the proletariat. And it saw inimically arrayed not only a class behind it 

but all of Europe before it. The Prussian bourgeoisie was not, as the French 
in 1789 had been, the representatives of the whole of modern society vis- 
a-vis the representatives of the old society, the monarchy and the nobility. 
It sunk to the level of a sort of social estate, as distinctly opposed to the 
crown as to the people, eager to be in opposition to both, irresolute against 
each ot is opponents, taken severally because it itself already belonged to 
old society, representing not the interests of a new society against an old 
but renewed interests in a superannuated society.” (10) 


So the German bourgeoisie was content as long as its unified market was 
created—it did not mind how, or under whose auspices, so long as it could 
depend on a stable orderly government at home and backing for its 
enterprises abroad. 


In Japan we find a similar pattern. A transformation of society from the 
_top protected existing modes of exploitation and of social relations and 
so, while laying the basis for industrialisation, did so in a constrained 
context of protection for much of the old order. As in the German case 

it was the outside threat which atalysed development - leading to the 
Meiji Restoration and everything that flowed from that. Since the Revolu- 
tion was controlled from the top of society “there was no capitalist trans- 
formation of agriculture, because of the survival of the feudal relations of 
production in the countryside and the preponderance of the Jinushian 
landownership. In the economic evolution of Japan there was no agrarian 
revolution, nor any differentiation of the peasantry between capital and 
free salaried workers. Thus coftage industries persisted among the small 
peasants—controlled by the merchant industrialists. So workers would 
remain attached to their patch of land and stayed in the country.” (11) 
As in Germany we have a bourgeoisie of “‘slothful and craven’”’ character— 
a haute bourgeoisie of merchants and financiers (zaibatsu) whose interests 
are already adapted to and partly merged with the pre-capitalist regime ... 
“the industrial revolution proceeded under the domination of the haute 
bourgeoisie of privileged, great, merchant-industrialists; thus Japanese 
capitalism right from its origin, had an oligarchic and monopolistic 
character. It did not have any trait of economic liberalism nor the 
constant improvement in the organic composition of capital through the 
free competition of individual capitals.” (12) 


Russian development displayed similar features and trends. In his analysis 
of the evolution of agrarian relations in Russia, Lenin described how in 
many areas capitalism was developing by a painful process in which the 
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landlords themselves were being turned into capitalist farmers. This wasa _ | 
slow process in which Czarism and the feudal interests were careful not to 7 4 
destabilise the social order and prejudice their own position. (13) Trotsky’s . 
was another perceptive analysis of this pattern of evolution: “under pres- 
sure from the European bourgeois development, the progressive nobility : 7 q 
attempted to take the place of the lacking Third Estate ... In 1861 the a 
noble bureaucracy relying upon the liberal landlords carried out its _ aA 
peasant reform.” A reform directed from the top of society like this was ; 1 
inevitably “niggardly and thieving’. (14) While a thoroughgoing solution 
to the agrarian question was necessary to develop the productive forces in : 
agriculture and to develop the home market for capitalist industry, the 
bourgeoisie was too weak to fight for such an agrarian revolution. In 1861 

it could do little more than play “the role of humble chorus”’. (15) With 
further capitalist development the bourgeoisie became no socially stronger— 
if anything it became weaker. Evolving late by a process of combined 
development, Russian industry skipped over the handicraft system and 

was at once created in a factory system. In the factory system the prole- 
tariat was concentrated in large masses that showed their independence 

and hostility to the bourgeoisie in the class struggle. In the Revolution of 
1905 the workers threw up their own organs of power—Soviets. The 

liberal bourgeoisie was not interested in leading a rebellion that would 

put its whole existence in question. Besides the Russian bourgeoisie was 
actually half foreign. The foreign interests “‘did not desire to become a 
component part of the bourgeois opposition within Russia. It was guided 

in its sympathies and antipathies by the principles formulated by the 

Dutch bankers Hoppe & Co., in the conditions for the loan to Tsar Paul 

in 1798: ‘Interest must be paid irrespective of political circumstances.’ 

The European Stock Exchange was even directly interested in the main- © 
tenance of absolutism, for no other government could guarantee such 
usurious interest.” So the Russian bourgeoisie remained impotent between 
the concentrated proletarian masses and the autocracy, ““very small in 
numbers, isolated from the ‘people’, half-foreign, without historical tradi- 
tions, and inspired only by greed for gain.” (16) 


THE COLONIAL SOCIO-ECONOMIC FORMATION 


The socio-economic formation which evolved in the colonial countries is 
different again—clearly what distinguishes the development of the colonies 
from the development of those countries just analysed is that while 
Germany and Japan were able to respond to the external threat to their 
independence by an autonomously controlled thrust towards development 
—in the case of the colonies the pre-capitalist ruling class and the indigenous 
social forces were unable to resist the external challenge successfully and 
feil into subordination to the needs of the expanding capitalist metropolis. 
Just what these needs of the capitalist metropolis are varies depending on 
the particular stage of development of the metropolis—it may be to find an 
outlet for its surplus goods, its surplus capital, its rapidly depreciating 
technology, and so on. In analysing the dynamic of the colonial socio- 
economic formation, the way in which it is combined with, or integrated 
into the expanding capitalist centres has to be taken into account as a key 
determinant. Se 
1] 


In our analysis of the colonial and semi-colonial countries there is a suffi- 
cient uniformity in the pattern of development to justify the concept 

of a specifically “‘colonial socio-economic formation”. What is not involved, 
however, is a specifically colonial mode of production. Jairus Banaji is 
wrong on this point. Be it repeated that the concept of mode of production 
is at a higher level of abstraction from that of socio-economic formation 
representing a particular point of transition between/combination of, 
modes of production. Of course, what general remarks one makes about 
colonial socio-economic formations have to be concretised in the case of 
each particular colony at each particular stage of its development. However, 
the following points mainly drawn from Indian experience are worth 
making to help us in our understanding in the problems of colonial 
societies. 


Firstly, it will be remembered that our dynamic analysis of the capitalist 

- mode of production in its pure form out of the capitalist mode of 

_ production involves a process of socialised production processes, and 
capitalist property corresponding to this, displacing individual production 
techniques and individual property in the means of production. This is 
most marked and most well known in the case of the ruin and hence dis- 
possession of the artisans. The logic of subordination in the colony/metro- 
polis relationship is to geographically separate and hence to concentrate 
in each particular area—the two sides of this process. Thus capital accumu- 
lation—including the increase of employment and investment—occurs in 
the metropolis, while dispossession and unemployment is created in the 
colony. The problem of the creation of a surplus population is exacerbated 
by another aspect of combined development. The transplantation of the 
medical knowledge and public health knowledge of the capitalist mode of 
production onto the pre-capitalist mode of production brings down the 
death rate while the birth rate remains high. Population growth speeds up. 


The disintegrative impact of the capitalist mode of production on the 
pre-capitalist mode of production is not just experienced by the artisans. 
Through a more extended and complicated process there is also a tendency 
towards expropriation/dispossession of broad layers of the peasantry. The 
ruin of the artisan involves breaking his link with the cultivating peasant 
and replacing it with a trading relationship between the peasant and the 
capitalist manufacturing centres. This trading relationship is first between 
manufacturing centres in the capitalist metropolis and subsequently in the 
colony itself. The countryside becomes more and more commercialised 
and commercialisation itself gives increased opportunities for money- 
lenders and traders to prey upon the hapless peasantry. The peasantry is 
now subject not just to the vagaries of the monsoon and the whims of its 
rulers, but also world-wide competitive pressures manifested in the periodic 
collapse of prices consequent upon the capitalist cycle and secular down- 
ward shift in the terms of trade for primary commodities. 


To these tendencies which weaken and ruin certain strata of the old 

society must be added the effects of the transplantation of bourgeois norms 
of property from the imperialist metropolis onto its colonial satellites. In 
his polemic with Utsa Patnaik, Paresh Chattopadyay rightly points out, and 
quotes Marx to this effect, that bourgeois property relations correspond 
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to the production relations of the capitalist mode of production. However, 
in the minds of men these juridical norms have an autonomy from the 
production relations on which they are based. (Indeed bourgeois ideology 
cannot see the nature of this connection.) As such, these property concepts 
can be transplanted and enforced in the colony through a system of courts 
and the power of the colonial state. In practice of course the system did 
not work too well and our analysis of the internal connection of modes of 
production in their pure form helps us understand why this should be so. 
The courts found it difficult to enforce the new norms which cut across 

the established patterns of production relations, social relations and modes 
of social consciousness corresponding to them. As has been explained, in 
the pre-capitalist mode of production, the rulers impose their position by 
physical force maintained by bands of armed retainers, codified in various 
levels of servility, and sanctified ideologically by notions of caste and so 

on. The imposition of private:property rights and courts to protect these 
rights on this type of society produced some very strange results indeed. 
But the courts did try to impose their dictates and were helped by the 
growing commercialisation and the creation of a market in land—creating a 
closer correspondence between the social and economic realities of the 
society and the laws and methods by which the colonialists tried to rule it. 
To the extent that there was a move towards private property, this obviously 
strengthened some and involved the expropriation of others. It compounded 
and accentuated the break-up of the relationships of the old society and the 
creation of the unique form of the colonial socio-economic formation. 


Generalising, then, we can see the validity of Marx’s analysis of the evolution 
of the pre-capitalist mode of production to the capitalist mode of production, 
but in a very one-sided and concentrated fashion. This process involves the 
dispossession of artisans and wide layers of the peasantry and the creation 

of a surplus labour population—and this goes together with a breakdown 

of the self-sufficiency of the old order and its integration into the world 
market. However, we do not find the other side of the process described 

by Marx—i.e. capital accumulation process involving an expanded reproduc- 
tion of constant and variable capital, of means of production and of 
employment. This is not because the process does not take place but because 
it takes place elsewhere—i.e. in the Metropolis. This is true both of the 
cuniulative process of industrial growth and true for agriculture—the 

process of industrial growth in the Metropolis drawing along agriculture 
behind it by providing a stimulus in the form of a growing market for 
agricultural products. 


In the colony, by contrast, there is initially little or no competitive capital 
accumulation in industry. There is not then a growing stimulus to agricul- 
ture in the form of a growing market for agricultural products. Capital 
accumulation in the form of expanded reproduction does not, therefore, 
take place. Utsa Patnaik is quite right to stress that, although there is 
extensive commodity production and a prevalence of wage labour, there is 
no capital accumulation process in agriculture. (Leaving aside the plantations 
which are, strictly speaking, capitalist enterprises.) In the absence of capital 
accumulation, the advance of agricultural techniques and a growing volume ~ 
of investment, the employer of wage labour shows none of the general 
characteristics of a capitalist entrepreneur. This is well brought out in the 
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following quotation about the situation in the state of Saurashtra in India 
where we find Girasdars possessing large holdings of 75 to 200 acres and 
who have their land cultivated by “‘hired labourers under the supervision 
and guidance of the trusted and senior labourer who is paid somewhat 
higher than other labourers.’ The same type bullocks and wooden ploughs 
were employed as were used by the tenants. Girasdars do not employ large- 
scale production techniques or investment as the capitalists did in their 
factories or contributed their labour as the ordinary cultivators. do. “‘Giras- 
dars do not perform either the functions of entrepreneurs in the true sense 
or employ their own labour power but only live on unearned income.” (17) 


in recent years, of course, the rate of industrial growth has stepped up. 

This is due precisely to the weakening of the ties between the Metropolitan 
imperialist countries and their satellites due to war, revolution and depres- 
sion in the imperialist economies and the growth of the national movements 
in the colonies. In this context one does find, here and there, the beginnings 
of capital accumulation—investment by “gentlemen farmers”’, increased 
effort and investment by rich peasants and landlords. The development and 
use of new agricultural technologies is bound up integrally with this process. 


INDUSTRIAL CAPITALISM IN THE COMBINED SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
_ FORMATION 


Turning from agriculture to the problems besetting industrial capitalism, 
we find once again the vale of, and the necessity for, an analysis of the 
modes of production in their pure form. At the same time we see that the 
way in which modes of production combine gives the socio-economic 

- formation its own particular logic. 


Our analysis of the capitalist mode of production has disclosed that its 
production relations are progessively more and more socialised—i.e. under- 
lying the private exchanges on the commodity market the economy 
manifests a greater and greater interdependence between specialised 
processes. By contrast, in the pre-capitalist mode of production there is 

a relatively narrow division of labour—and a relative self-sufficiency of the 
productive units (family, village/manor). The socio-economic formation 
which combines, at one and the same time, the industrial capitalist processes 
transplanted trom the advanced capitalist countries and this pre-capitalist 
economy is understandable in terms of this antithesis. 


The specialised production processes of capitalist society are designed to 
fit into an existing interdependent whole. Thus, when industrial techniques 
are transplanted from the advanced capitalist economies into the backward 
economies, these backward economies have the problem of trying to create 
the complementary processes of the whole of which they are a part. 


If we look at things in this way we clarify many of the industrial problems 

. of colonial and semi-colonial countries. Say, for example, we want to set up 
a factory to produce some machinery. Such a factory needs all sorts of 
inputs to function successfully. Its establishment poses the need to acquire 
the necessary sources of trained and educated manpower—implying an estab- 
lished educational system; the necd to acquire the necessary sources of 
power—say of electricity—implying an established electricity network, etc. 
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Unless these exist, the factory will not be able to operate. In semi-colonia] 
and colonial economies we find that, when there are periads of expansion, 
they are liable to run up against bottlenecks through limited or non- 
existent strpplies of such inputs. Alternatively, periods of expansion 
rapidly drain the foreign exchange reserves. 


From the. other side, one and the same problem—namely the isolation of 

a specialised production unit from its economic complements—appears 

as a problem of lack of markets. The transplaited production process must 
make forward linkage by finding outlets for its products. This is obvious 
-in the case of producer good industries whose growth must be matched by 
corresponding growth in consumer good industries. But consumer good 
industries will themselves lack outlets (markets) in economies characterised 
by self-sufficiency, poverty and all-round economic and industrial under- 
development. The narrowness of the market as a block upon industrialisa- 
tion has been frequently noted by writers on the industrial problems of 
underdeveloped countries and going together with this problem there are a 
number of other related issues: if the market is small and the efficient 
scales of plant, developed in the imperialist countries, is large—then there 
will be inefficiency due to underutilised capacity and also a high degree of 
monopolisation since there is only room for a few firms to produce for 
each market. Lacking internal markets, capitalist enterprises will orient 
towards exports and so en. 


To repeat. then the socio-economic formation combining the belated 
transplantation of processes from a capitalist mode of production into 

a ““backward” society is one in which capitalist enterprises fit like 

Square pegs in round holes. We see here what Irotsky means when he writes 
that: “The possibility of skipping over intermediate steps is, of course, by 
no means absolute. Its degree is determined by the economic and cultural 
capacities of the country; the backward nation, moreover, not infrequently 
debases the achievements borrowed from the outside in the process of 
adapting them to its more primitive culture.” At birth capitalism is ram- 
shackle and already senile. 


THE CLASS STRUCTURE AND POLITICS OF THE COLONIAL SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC FORMATION : 


The class structure, and hence the politics, of the colonial socio-economic 
formation inevitably reflect the combination and integration of modes of 
production. As a first approximation this has the form of wage—labour—Capital 
relations in urban industry alongside the remnants otf pre-capitalist relations 

of exploitation in agriculture. However, this characterisation has to be 

nuanced in the light of developments in recent years. The ramshackle and 
dependent capitalism has not had sufficient dynamism to generate a strong 
capital accumulation process in agriculture but, here and there, isolated 

pockets of capitalism have begun to emerge. This has been noted by various 
writers (e.g. Utsa Patnaik). 


In this set-up, of a combination of modes of production, there are inevitably 
conflicts between the different sections of the propertied classes. Clearly 
there are conflicts between the interests of Metropolitan imperialist capital 
and the ‘national bourgeoisie’ and between the bourgeoisie and the land- 
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Owning classes and traders. In its infancy, in particular, the national bourgeoi- 
sie had a limited but real conflict with imperialism over the question of 
tariffs and the state aid for industrialisation in the colonies. In the conflict 
with the national bourgeoisie, imperialism allied itself with the upper layers 
of the indigenous landed aristocracy and comprador bourgeoisie who were 
concerned to maintain free trade and their own position which rested on 
the continued presence and domination of imperialism. To fight this alliance 
the national bourgeoisie was prepared to organise carefully controlled and 
channelled mass mobilisations. This is the experience of, for example, 
Congress in India, the early MNR in Bolivia, Quador and Varges in Brazil, 
etc. 


But the national bourgeoisie was never interested in leading a thorough- 
going revolutionary movement to solve, in a radical way, the agrarian 
question and break off all ties with im perialism. The national bourgeoisie 
had both political and economic reasons to oppose such a course of action. 
In economic terms, while the bourgeoisie would have gained from the 
expansion of the rural market from a thoroughgoing agrarian revolution, 
yet, at the same time, through the banking and financial system, it was 
already implanted in the existing usurious and mercantile exploitation of - 
the countryside. Moreover, to the extent that industry was oriented to the 
rural market, it was already adapted to serving the needs of the better off 
sections in the countryside who could be the losers of a radical agrarian 
revolution. It is thus a very one-sided analysis of reality that does not 


_Tecognise the interest of the bourgeoisie against agrarian revolution. 


On top of this there are important political limits beyond which even the 
most ‘progressive’ bourgeois sectors were not prepared to go. A thorough 
agrarian revolution tearing up the social structure of rural society would not 
be miraculously contained at the suburbs of the cities and the edges of 

the capitalist plantations. On the contrary they contained the possibility 
of mass mobilisations in the towns by the urban proletariat supported by 
the rural poor in the countryside—a process which the bourgeoisie might 
not be able to control. Whereas the bourgeoisie of the Great French Revo- 
lution had behind it no concentrated proletarian masses with an economic, 
political and social weight in the country, this is not the case in the 
colonial and semi-colonial countries where a combined development took 


place. Here an advanced proletariat, capable of independent organisation, 


existed. The bourgeoisie thus faced not only imperialism and the big land- 
lord interest in front of it—but also the proletariat who were organised 
behind it. In consequence it remained comparatively “craven and slothful’’. 
While it might start limited movements for the furtherance of its class 


interests, any rise of the mass movement which looked as if it might 


challenge property rights in a generalised fashion was suppressed. In short, 
while the antagonisms between national capital, foreign capital and the 


landed classes definitely existed and continue to exist, they are of a 
_ definitely secondary type as compared to the antagonism between the 


exploiting classes and the exploited classes taken as a whole, Whatever 


their differences, the exploiters are prepared to unite to keep the exploited 


in their “proper place’’. 


classes have changed. The limited movements led by the national bourgeoisie 
have achieved their limited goals. Weakened by the world economic crisis and 
inter-imperialist warfare, the national bourgeoisie got sufficient political 
independence to impose tariffs and foster industries with state aid. The 

upper landed aristocracy, aligned to imperialism, had its power curtailed— 
but by no means suffered expropriation. A more rapid industrial and 
economic development has been the result. Imperialism has readjusted by 
participating in this industrial development through a variety of joint ventures 
and collaboration schemes. In addition to this, through its “aid” schemes, 

the states in metropolitan countries have helped to fund the balance of pay- 
ments and public sector deficits that have been nearly everywhere a feature 
of economic underdevelopment. As we have said, here and there, pockets of 
capitalist development have emerged in agriculture and the better-off sections 
of the peasantry have been fosted by indigenous capital and imperialism as a 
source of agricultural products and as an important market for industrial 
products. 


In conditions such as these antagonism within the propertied classes exist 
but are definitely more muted. It is clearly more illusory than ever for the 
workers’ movement to try to find an alleged “progressive” section of the 
bourgeoisie with which an alliance can be made for the first stage in the 
movement towards socialism. The Stalinist two-stage theory of revolution 
was always an illusion. No section of the bourgeoisie—no matter how 
“progressive” or anti-imperialist was interested in making an alliance 
under the leadership of: the working class, i.e. accepting the leadership of 
the class it exploits, the class destined to expropriate it. Since the national 
bourgeoisie would not accept an alliance under the leadership of the 
workers’ movement, the Stalinists, in order to make their alliances, have 
accepted the de facto leadership of the bourgeoisie—tail-ending in an 
opportunist and class-collaborationist fashion alleged ‘“‘progressive’’ sections 
of the exploiters. The latest in the long list of tragedies that have resulted 
from this is the tail-ending by the CPI and the CPI(M) of a Congress Govern- 
ment busy smashing the India rail strike. 


What then is the correct characterisation of the revolutionary process in 
“Third World” countries like India? Once we recognise the combined nature 
of the socio-economic formation, we have to recognise the corresponding - 
combination of the tasks of the révolution: Since the bourgeoisie is com- 
promised both economically and politically with the old order, the fight 
against the oppression of the old order must involve a fight against the 
bourgeoisie. Since the bourgeoisie clings to caste oppression to buttress its 
position in India, the fight against caste oppression involves a fight against 
the bourgeoisie. More fundamentally, the agrarian question—necessitating a 
seizure of the land by the tillers—is by no means the task of socialist revolu- 
tion, but to implement this, a fight against the bourgeoisie is involved, and, 
in fact, the suppression of the opposition of the bourgeoisie. 


To solve problems which the bourgeoisie are unwilling and unable to 

solve, the bourgeoisie must be overthrown—there is no other way. This 
involves forging a class alliance of all the exploited and oppressed against 
all the oppressions of the masses—including national oppression where it 
exists. This combination of tasks of both bourgeois and socialist revolution 
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corresponds to the structure of the colonial and semi-colonial socio-economic 
° e = 39 
formations and is summed up in Trotsky’s theorem “Permanent Revolution. 


Brian Davey 
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CEYLON -the repression and after 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


Because the revolutionary forces inside Ceylon have had scant means through 
; which to express to the politically conscious masses of the world their analysis 
/ of the problems and tasks facing the Ceylonese masses today, due to the 
thoroughness of the repression institutionalised by the bourgecis SLFP-led 
Coalition Government, we feel that much of the space allocated for this 
article should be given to the exponents inside Ceylon of the revolutionary 
position. This is particularly crucial given the imminent verdicts on the 
leading JVP suspects. Winding up his defence speech before the Criminal 
Justice Commission, Rohana Wijeweera, leader of the JVP, told Justice 
Alles: “Whatever your verdict, acquittal or imprisonment, I am sure this 
government will continue to keep me jailed. Even if I have to spend the rest 
of my life in jail, I will not regret it.”’ Wijeweera has already spent much of 
his imprisonment in solitarv confinement. He was arrested before the 
“uprising” of April 1971 and has remained in jail ever since that arrest. (1) 


FACTS OF THE REPRESSION 


It is now three and a half years since the present Government of Ceylon, 
elected on the basis of a Common Programme agreed by the three partners 
in the “United Front” Coalition—the Sri Lanka Freedom Party, the Lanka 
Sama Samaja Party and the Communist Party (Moscow)—declared a State 
of Emergency. The date was March 16th 1971, three days after the arrest 
and imprisonment of Rohana Wijeweera, and ten days after the attack on 
the U.S. Embassy by an unheard-of group. The incidents referred to by the 
Government as the April “uprising” or “insurgent movement” did not occur 
until April 5th, when some 25 police stations were bombarded with small 
hand-made weapons by small groups of young people. The Government 
itself admits that there were not many casualties among the security forces. 
However, the revenge of the “security forces” is quite another matter: 
around 25,000 young men and women were ruthlessly and cruelly butchered; 
rivers bearing many dead bodies flowed red with the blood. People were 
rounded up, no questions asked, lined up and shot, their bodies falling into 
pre-dug mass graves. Women were raped, and either allowed to go, only to 
face disgrace, or else shot. Young people disappeared, or were dragged from 
their homes “on suspicion” and taken straight to prison camps. Reports 
from villagers living near these camps testified to the brutal treatment, 
torture and murder inflicted by the prison guards upon the inmates. Many 
indignities were inflicted on people who had no idea why they were 
imprisoned and had no access to legal representation. 


In the three and a half years of Emergency Rule, the people of Ceylon have 
experienced systematic removal of all democratic and political rights. The 
only right that remains is the right to agree with and extol the virtues of the 
United Front Government! They have suffered: 
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—arbitrary arrests without charge or trial. and without the right to legal 
representation; over 18,000 were arrested in this way following the April 
1971 incidents; _ 

—harassment by trigger-happy thugs in the hire of the Government and > 
acting with full powers under the Emergency; 

—disappearance without trace of friends and relatives, some turning up 
months later either dead or in prison camps. (Police were under no obliga- 
tion to account to any authority for summary executions and burials.) 
—torture at the hands of Government-appointed interrogators; 
—deprivation of liberty (detention for indefinite period without trial), 
according to the whim of police officers; 

_—no redress against false statements by police or police witnesses in evidence 
against the accused, such statements being admissable as evidence of guilt, 
even when counter-evidence or contradictory statements are available; 
deprivation of the right and freedom to express political criticism of the 
Government’s policies without fear of reprisals—e.g. the Press totally gagged 
under the Press Council Act and subsequent additional orders under the 
Emergency; 

—deprivation of the right to be informed about matters of social policy 
under consideration by the Cabinet, except at the Cabinet’s choosing; 
—deprivation of access to the means of subsistence—both in terms of jobs 
and wage levels and in terms of the sky-rocketing prices of essential food 

_ items, especially rice, flour, sugar, chillies and milk; 

—deprivation of the right to strike and Carry out normal trade union 
activities without harassment and fear of reprisals—under the Essential 
Services Order invoked under the Emergency Regulations; 

—deprivation of the right to be tried for alleged offences against the state 
(treason) by a proper constitutional court with rights of representation by 
lawyers of one’s own choosing—under Criminal J ustice Commissions Act 
1972 and subsequent complementary legislation. 


Today in Ceylon there are several thousand political prisoners still held, 
untried, in the jails of the SLFP-led regime. The remainder of this article 
attempts to explain why this is so, what is the strategy of the social and 
political forces which back that repression, and what are the general tasks 
that face the masses and the revolutionary vanguard in the period that lies 
ahead. 


THE ECONOMIC ROOTS OF THE CRISIS AND REPRESSION 


Sri Lanka experienced a long period of colonial domination by Europe— 
longer than any other country in Asia. This fact is paramount in any attempt 
to analyse and understand the recent history of the country. 


The Portuguese occupied the coastal lowlands in 1505, attracted by the 
possibility of exploiting wild cinnomon, of which the country had a mono- 
poly in the region. They did not, however, manage to conquer the whole 
island. The Kandyan kingdom, based in the highlands of the south-central 
province, effectively ruled the rest of the country. Sections of the Sinhalese 
community in the areas held by the Portuguese were soon uprooted from 
_ their religion and culture, thus diassociating them from the main body of 
Sinhalese society both culturally and economically. In 165 8, after some 
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150 years, the Dutch, in collusion with the Kandyan aristocracy, ousted the 
Portuguese and established their dominance over the island. The new con- 
queror changed the method of exploitation of cinnamon, hitherto gathered 
wild, and organised plantations of it. They rationalised its production and 
increased yields. They also introduced the system of Roman Dutch Law to 
the country. The Dutch, as the Portuguese before them, ruled for 150 years 
without having subjugated the entire island. = Lee oi 


Once again the Kandyan nobility colluded with the British, in the onward 
thrust of British imperialism in the late 18th century, to oust the Dutch. 
What the Portuguese and the Dutch failed to achieve in three hundred 
years--the conquest of the whole island—the British, through manipulation 
of some sections of the indigenous nobility, achieved in 1815 and established 
her rule, militarily and politically, over the whole island and soon set about 
the economic exploitation of her colony. 


In the 1830s, under the umbrella of British imperialist power, the entre- 
preneurs of England rushed to claim vast tracts of land in the highlands of 
Ceylon. They introduced coffee to be followed by the immensely profit- 
able growing of tea. From then on, the economy of Ceylon was transformed 
and regeared to the production of three primary products—tea, rubber and 
coconut; to this day, these three crops remain predominant in the economy. 
In spite of enormous pressure by the colonial state to compel the Sinhalese 
villagers to work as wage-carners on the new estates, the villagers refused to 
work for the foreign master. The imperialist was thus forced to draw on the 
vast resources of cheap labour in South India. This labour was shipped in 
cattle boats and often force-marched over 150 miles from Talaimannar to 
the tea estates in the highlands of Ceylon. The fortunes of British imperia- 
lism in Ceylon were founded on the more than 1,000,000 people thus im- 
ported. This section of Ceylon’s proletariat—the estate-worker, has been 
contained in their “labour-lines”’ (housing consisting of one or two-roomed 
units for each family in a long line of identical units) effectively denied of 
social and political rights ever since. Even the small number of tliese workers 


TABLE 1—SRI LANKA PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


MAIN EXPORTS VALUE IN 1000s OF US DOLLARS 
- 1966 1967 1968 1969 

Food & live animals 238 945 239,150 231,918 204,222 
—of which: Edible nuts, 

incl coconuts 13,892 13,111 26,077 15,393 

Tea 215,678 217,687 195,033 178,274 

Cinnamon & 

products 6,376 6,371 5,916 6,374. 
Copra 5,165 3,803 5,662  § 4,370 
Natural rubber & gums 70,865 57,587 | 55,550 72,366 : 
Textile Fibres 8,025 8,586 8,676 8,558 . 
Coconut (Copra) oil 22,595 17,896 22,243 18,121 © 


TOTAL ALL EXPO RTS 354,906 284,512 . 342,553 320,921 
TOTAL ALL EXPORTS 1970: US $338,526; 1971: $326,130 (10C0Gs) 
Source: UN Yearbook of International Trade Statistics 1970/71, p.705 
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who have been granted citizenship of Ceylon under the Ceylon Citizenship 
Act (1949), which makes Stringent demands of proof of descent, are not 
absorbed into the general fabric of the society of the country. At the same 
time tea, together with coconut and rubber, earns by far the greater part of 
the precious foreign exchange for Ceylon. 


Since independence in 1948, the economy of Ceylon has deteriorated 
continually under successive bourgeois governments. Today the country 
faces nightmarish conditions economically. Simultaneous with its dwindling 
export earnings, rising cost of imports and a massive foreign debt, the 
present government of Ceylon, as its predecessors, continues to nurture the 
imperialist relations and increase the country’s dependence on imperialism. 
Throughout the ’60s export earnings fell steadily. Also, as in the same 
period total cost of imports rose, the dependence on the primary agricultural 
_ products, the prices of which were extremely vulnerable to manipulation 
by other countries, meant mounting foreign exchange deficits: in 1967, 
90% of all export earnings in Ceylon were from tea, rubber and coconut. 


Ceylon’s ruling class has governed throughout the post-independence 
period, including the present time, to protect its vested interest in the 
three primary products. This, coupled with the inability of this class to - 
develop the internal economy, has led to the inevitable and increasing 
reliance on foreign loans. Consequently, the International Monetary Fund, 
the World Bank and other major foreign money lenders wield increasing 
political power over the country. The United Front government, since it 
took office in 1970, has established and maintained total and ruthless 
repression resulting from the alliance between the parasitic bourgeoisie 
which it represents and its imperialist masters. The harshness of the repres- 
sion by the bourgeoisie is helping it to maintain itself in power against an 
economic situation which, today, has forced the workers and peasants to 
unbearable conditions of life. In the words of Dr. N.M. Perera, Finance 
Minister in the present government (in a typical way of justification): ‘“‘The 
upward spiralling of all conimodities so essential for the life of developing 
countries has reduced our economies to a shambles. Capital goods and : 
industrial raw materials so vital for the full development of our resources — 
are available at prohibitive prices. This has rendered our produce uncompeti- 
tive in the international markets. Our meagre foreign exchange resources 
have been exhausted in these high-priced outlays. Balance of payments 
almost chronic in its adversity has become nightmarish in its magnitude, 


Terms of trade always downward are striking a new nadir.” (Budget Speech, 
1974.) 


This steep deterioration in the situation is reflected in the rise of unemploy- 
ment. Each year almost 270,000 leave school and look for jobs, but the 

vast majority of them can only join the ranks of the unemployed. Ceylon’s 
population, just over 13 million, is young and educated. 65% of the popula- 
tion is under 35 and the literacy rate is 80%. Ceylon has an advanced and 
free education system which, contrary to general belief, is highly biassed in 
favour of the middle class. Out of the 270,000 school-leavers each year, only 
about 50,000 will have managed to reach ‘O’level standards which would 
allow them to aspire to becoming white-collar workers, The rest will be 
offering themselves in the wage labour market. 3 
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TABLE 2—SRi LANKA PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
MAIN EXPORTS VALUE IN 1000s OF US DOLLARS 


1966 1967 1968 1969 
Food & live animals 200,936 161,885 166,488 159,751 
—of which: Milk & cream 14,936 12,873 11,678 7,473 
Fish & prepa- | 
rations 19,725 10,815 11,660 12,761 
Cereals & 
preparations 101,967 92,337 101,686 89,900 
—of which, 
Rice 77,035 43,401 57,300 43,213 
Wheat meal 
or flour 23,709 47,128 42,052 42,932 
Fruit & veg. 25,801 18,715 14,760 18,854 
—of which, 
Dry pulses 13,606 10,827 9,477 13,1 25 
Refined ne 
sugar 21,567 15,159 16,353 19,626 
Petroleum & products 27,929 23,481 33,024 26,500 
Chemicals 38,800 33,760 36,167 35,902 
—of which: Manufactured 
fertilisers 17,813 15,659 18,355 11,016 
Basic manufactures 83,861 66,094 68,542 85,896 
—of which: Textile yarn, 
fabric, &c 35,686 26,071 26,668 33,488 
—of which: 
Textile yarn 
& thread 8,827 9,249 11,944 12,735 
Cotton fabrics 19,845 10,998 9,786 15,274 
iron & steel 10,142 9,126 11,449 12,990 
Machinery & transport = 3 
equipment 55,301 51,817 45,669 98,157 
—of which: Machinery, : 
° non-electric . 22,748 27,608 22,613 44,920 
Electrical 
machinery 10,723 7,118 8,942 15,580 
Transport 
equipment 21,830 17,091 14,114 37,656 
—of which: 
Railway 
vehicles 3,445 2,061 2,449 11,231 
Road motor 
vehicles 16,012 12,564 $,988 18,050 
TOTAL ALL EXPORTS 423,382 292,593 365,825 425,963 


TOTALS: 1970 $ 387,437 1971 $332,663 (000s) 


Source: UN Yearbook of International Trade Statistics 1970/71, p. 702-704 
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TABLE 3—POPULATION 15 YEARS & OVER, CLASSIFIED BY ACTIVITY & SEX, 
ALL-ISLAND, 1969 : 


ACTIVITY MALE % FEMALE % TOTAL % 


Employed 2,730,600 73.1 804,800 21.7 3,535,400 47.4 
Unemployed 330,300. 89 213,000 5.7 545,800 7.3 
Own house work 31,600 0.8 2,274,300 58.3 2,205900 295 
Student 355,500 9.5 298,400 8.0 653,900 8.8 
Retired, old, 

disabled 261,900 7.0 224,700 6.0 486,600 6.5 
Other 24,000 0.7 14,700 0.4 38,700 0.5 
TOTAL 3,736,400 100.0 3,729,290 100.0 7,466,300 100.3 


Source: Socio-Economic Survey, 1969-70, Table No. 14.0 ( Ceylon Government publication) 


The figures show clearly that less than half of the available work force was 
utilised in work, whether productive or not. Incidentally, the above figures 
reveal the enormous oppression of woemn in capitalist society. ‘“‘Own house 
work” is a phrase for, catrying of water, hewing of wood, bearing of children 
in the pain of not knowing if they could be fed sufficient to keep alive. 


STRUCTURE OF THE WORKING CLASS IN CEYLON 


The present government of Sri Lanka, called the United Front, is composed 
of three parties: Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP), Lanka Sama Samaja 

Party (LSSP) and Communist Party (CP, Moscow). The SLFP was formed 

by SWRD Bandaranaike, till then a key leader of the UNP, as a radical alter- 
native to the discredited and corrupt regime of the UNP. This new bourgeois - 
party was projected as the liberal wing of the national bourgeoisie. It has 
served this interest consistently, not only in its programme but also in 

actual political practice. It is the dominant partner in the coalition with the 
two “Marxist” parties, the LSSP and CP. 


The LSSP and the CP traditionally had no base in the rural areas of Ceylon. 
They organised powerful trade unions among the urban working class and 
categorised the rural masses as peasantry, and thus backward and conserva- 
tive, leaving the leadership of these masses to the SLFP. The LSSP, which 
was the Ceylon Section of the Fourth International till it was expelled in 
early 1964, had made an incomplete and basically incorrect analysis of the 
_ nature of the Ceylonese proletariat and of the weight of the rural _ 

_ Poor: seasonal workers, unemployed and under-employed, and of the rural 
proletariat, as an organisable proletarian stratum. This stemmed from its 
failure to analyse the actual structure of the rural population in relation to 
the processes of production. 7 


Thus we see that 71% of all income receivers in Sri Lanka are wage earners 
who do not own any part of the means of production, including land and 
implements. Also, more than half of this wage earning class lives in the rural 


areas of the country; 26% live in the Estate sector and only 18% live in the 
urban areas. 
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TABLE 4 


Owner-cul- 
Wage-earn- _ tivators & 

; ingemploy- s/employ’d 
I Workers who actually ees owning owning some Wage-earning employees in: 

produce, transport & no means of means of Urban Rural Estate 

store ali material gds production production Areas Areas Areas 

Agriculture, Forestry 
’ Hunting, Fishing 1,079,900 571,400 22,400 474,100 583,400 
Miners Quarrymen & ) 
" Related. Workers 7,000 10,100 400 6,700 — 
Craftsmen Production 

Process Workers & 
f Labourers 559,000 150,800 145,200 404,300 2,300 
Transport Distribution . 

& Communication 
occupations 116,800 15,800 36,700 77,900 9,100 
. 1,762,700 748,100 204,700 - 963,500 594,800 
| TOTAL—2,510,800 
| Workers who administer, 

supervise & control 
. production of goods & 
provide services 

\ 

; | Professional, technical \ 
. & related workers 153,900 15,600 48,400 102,600 2,800 

Administrative, execu- 
' tive & related workers 30,700 4,300 11,200 18,100 71,400 
Clerical workers 145,500 600 64,800 75,000 5,700 
Sales workers 75,300 146,700 26,200 46,500 2,600 
; Services Security & : 
Recreation Workers 202,600 38,400 72,000 115,000 15,600 
: Unspecified 5,400 200 400 4,800 300 


. 613,400 205,800 223,000 361,200 28,400 
| TOTAL—819,200 en ee ee 
2,376,100 953,900 427,700 1,324,700 623,200 
TOTAL OF BOTH-—3,330,000 


100%= 71% 29% 18% 56% 26% 
URBAN —denotes those whose place of work was in Municipal, Urban and Town 
Council areas. 
ESTATE —ineluded all estates over 20 acres in extent and having 10 or more resident 
workers 
RURAL —the balance area constituted the rural sector. 


Source: Socio-Economic Survey 1969-70, Table 28 & 25 (Ceylon Government publication) 
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THE BLIND ALLEY OF REFORMISM 


Today in Ceylon, the bourgeois order, for the sake of its survival, cannot 
afford to grant even petty wage increases, food subsidies and cannot guaran- 
tee medical facilities to the key sector of the working class—the plantation 
workers. It cannot afford to control prices; it even chooses to raise them for 
essential food items. 


The “United Front” government insists on perpetuating a social and economic 
crisis that forces thousands of families below starvation level. A situation 
prevails, especially on many tea plantations, wherein severe malnutrition has 
led to the re-emergence of diseases, e.g. kwashiorkor, once eradicated asa | 
result of state welfare policies. These policies have been progressively aban- 
doned in the name of “economic self-sufficiency” applied at both a national 
and local level, and even within the family unit. Extreme cases—i.e. death 

by starvation—are becoming more common, whilst the Government tightens 
up the news censorship to cover up such ugly facts. 


Another aspect of the social crisis is shown by the manner in which the 
Government intervened in strikes over “rationalisation” of production 
(through inhuman production speed-ups) over which the workers in the 
plant concerned had no say or influence. The industrial policy of the bour- 
geois class, led by the SLFP, heading the Coalition Government, consists of 
promoting and accelerating export production of non-traditional commo- 
dities—and to achieve this in the cheapest possible way, this being the only 
alternative, is to increase the rate of exploitation of the workers in those 
branches of production. 


Thus when workers struck against such speed-ups, where no compensation— 
in the form of increased wage rates—was offered to the workers at the 
Wellawatta spinning and weaving mills, their pickets were met with riot 
police who defended the scabs and the employers, under the protection of 
the Esential Services Order invoked under the State of Emergency. Thus 
even those simple economic demands to cope with the rocketing cost of 
living and to maintain living standards and working conditions at a human 

_ level, are in these circumstances capable of raising the consciousness of the 
mass of the people. The task of revolutionaries is always to take that new 
consciousness on to higher levels—through putting forward demands for 
ever-increasing workers’ and community control over decisions affecting 
production, cost of living, quality of life and planning for socialist economic 
development-—i.e. non-capitalist development. These tasks the traditfonal 
Left parties in Ceylon have consistently failed to relate to—preferring to 
impose economic burdens on the mass of the people, invoking their sense 
of “sacrifice” in the name of the final goal, always beyond the horizon. 


The membership of these Left parties—the Moscow-oriented Communist 
Party and the social-democratic Lanka Sama Samaja Party (with its leader- 
ship of renegades from the world Trotskyist movement)—for the most 

part consider themselves dedicated socialists. They derive a certain dignity 
from maintaining a general anti-capitalist outlook. They are frequently 
fervent in their denunciations, mostly verbal, of imperialism. In this however 
they are merely echoing the anti-imperialist rhetoric of the bourgeois 
nationalist Sri Lanka Freedom Party—their co-partner in the “United Front” 
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Coalition Government. They are encouraged by their leaderships to limit 
their political interventions to mere propagandistic commentary and to 
defence of the United Front Government. Recently however there have 
been signs that the crisis within the Communist Party that caused the 

split a year ago has permitted the emergence at rank and file level of a more 
critical left wing. There is an awareness within this youthful left wing that 
the leadership of the Party has not seriously attempted to fight for the 
guaranteeing of certain democrat.c rights to workers. Instead they have 
witnessed a progressive eroding by the Government of democratic rights 

of the poor, the manual, skilled and semi-skilled workers, the unemployed 
and the under-employed. The job of “‘looking after the economy” is left to 
the “‘experts’’ and providing they are not drawn from the “party of imperia- 
lism’”’ (as the United National Party is labelled), then their credentials are not 
seriously called into question. 


As far as the political education of the LSSP and CP membership is concerned, 
this restricts their perspectives within the bounds of reformist electoral 
strategies: so that the winning of seats in the National Assembly is presented 

as the kev to taking over and controlling the State machinery. The cadre 

of these reformist parties are trained to prove their respect for “legal” 

struggle in the fond illusion that the proletariat can thus be won to the struggle 
for socialism and that the police and army can be thereby “‘taken over’ —_ 
nationalised, as it were—and used by a “democratic socialist” ,overnment 

to defend the “proletarian dictatorship”’. 


History shows us that nothing is further from the truth; a very recent and 
eloquent example of the bankruptcy of this perspective is the overthrow of 
the Popular Unity regime of Allende in Chile by a military junta backed up 
by direct U.S. imperialist intervention. 7 


In pursuance of a thoroughly reformist strategy for reaching the “‘goal”’ 

of Socialism, the Left parties in the United Front Government have eagerly 
precipitated themselves into the position of collaborating at many levels 
with the class enemy, and of willingly handing the initiative in the class 
struggle to the political leaderships of the bourgeois class—to the SLFP and 
recently to the United National Party. (2) 


They took a back seat at a time when it was precisely the task of the 
working class leadership to defend the historical gains of the class—i.e. when 
it was under attack by a desperate and panic-stricken ruling class. Thus when 
the post-election euphoria after May 1970 had died its inevitable death, and 
the nurturing of the close alliance between the Ceylon bourgeoisie and 
imperialist lending agencies had become apparent to a sizeable section of the 
masses, the ““Left”’ partners in the Coalition systematically endeavoured to 
foster illusions among the masses to the effect that the United Front was 
taking the people forward on the path to socialist revolution. 


When the JVP (3) was under attack by the repressive forces of the bourgeois 
State and was threatened with annihilation as a political movement months 
before the April 1971 incidents, these traditional Left parties rallied to the 

- defence of the repressive bourgeois order—the United Front Government led 
by Mrs. Bandaranaike’s SLFP—and talked of defeating “anarchy” and “ultra- - 
leftism’’, the favourite bogies of reformism. By April 1971, thev had puiled 


the weight of their organisations behind those who were massacring, torturing 
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and raping dedicated revolutionary socialists, confirmed Marxists, and 
incarcerating them in the jails and prison camps of the bourgeois state. For 
to silence the voice of proletarian revolutionists was in line with these 
parliamentary reformist strategies. The JVP had challenged these Strategies, 
after having supported selected U.F. candidates in the May 1970 elections, 
and by 1971 was seen to be gaining ground among disillusioned voters and 
among the disfranchised sectors of the population. It was the first movement 
outside the traditional parties to attract literally thousands of youth to its 
open-air meetings. Other revolutionary left groups had been functioning for 
some time, and still do, but they have never succeeded in making the kind of 
alternative mass appeal that the JVP succeeded in doing. Only one of these, 
the Revolutionary Marxist Party (Ceylon Section of the Fourth International, 


formerly known as the LSSP(R) ) has consistently campaigned for the restora- 


tion of all democratic rights and for the unconditional release of all political 


prisoners held in connection with the April 1971 incidents, and has demanded 


an immediate end to the Emergency. It, and certain trade unions, notably the 
CMU (Ceylon Mercantile Union), have taken up fights that the JVP would 
certainly have engaged in had the movement not been banned and forced 
into clandestinity. . 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE JANATHA VIMUKTHI PERAMUNA (J VP.) 


The JVP arose in the mid-1960s and attracted large numbers of youth 
because “‘a new political trend had grown on an international level and 

was gaining ground in this country. Because of the killing of Che Guevara 

in Bolivia and through the Tricontinental Congress and OLAS (the Organisa- 
tion of Latin American Solidarity). this trend received world-wide publicity 
and had important repercussions.” (4) 


The JVP was by no means insular either in its Origins or in its understanding 
of the problems facing the Ceylonese working class. Many of its militants 
saw and explained in their meetings the relationship between the Ceylonese 
Revolution and the class Struggle in the world as a whole. The movement 
itself was thrown up precisely because these young militants considered that 
Ceylon was not an entirely unique situation and that revolutionaries must 
therefore base their perspectives on the lessons of the history of class struggle 
as a world-wide phenomenon. 


Internationally, in fact, the period since 1967-8 was one of rich debate over 
methods of struggle; on questions of guerrilla “foco”, armed struggle, urban 
guerrilla, tasks of the revolutionary Leninist party, the relationship between 
the proletarian vanguard and the masses, and so on. The debates inside the 
JVP reflected to some extent this international debate, for it was going 
through a period of intense discussion on key questions of strategy ‘and 
tactics. There was not unanimity even among its leading militants. Nor was 
there unity at the time of the arrest of Wijeweera. 


Explaining to the CJC why so many youth sought connections iwth the 
JVP, Wijeweera stated: “The new situation created by the general crisis of 
Capitalism; the lessons learnt via the Sino-Soviet ideological battle: the new 
echo of the Cuban Revolution which resounded throughout the world 
after the death of Che Guevara: the clamour of OLAS: the Struggle of the 
Indo-Chinese people, in particular of the Vietnamese; as well as’other 
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circumstances, generated a new wave which had repercussions not only in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, but even in Europe and North America— 
the bastions of modern capitalism. This radicalism of youth was by no 
means limited to Ceylon.” : : 


Perhaps the most important implication of this world-wide debate lies in 

the fundamental calling into question of the world perspective of the 

Stalinist Communist Party leaderships in the world, both in general theore- 
tical terms and in the historical lessons unfolding before the eyes of masses 

of politically conscious youth. For the response of the Moscow-oriented 

C.P.s to the struggle of the Indo-Chinese people led by the NLF against the 
direct intervention of US Imperialism on the side of the Indo-Chinese counter- 
revolution, was dictated by the strategy of “peaceful coexistence’’, maintenance 
of the world status quo in terms of the relationship of class forces; spheres of 
influence, etc. Hence their “peace in Vietnam” stance, as opposed to the 
“victory to the NLF” stance taken by the new radicalised layers of youth. 

In all situations where the C.P.s have some influence among the organised 
proletariat, they present the “peaceful, parliamentary democratic paths” 

to socialism, leading to alliances with “progressive”? forces. The Peking- 
oriented C.P.s, in the name of the undialectical linear stages theory of revolu- — 
tion, also advance the strategy of alliances with the “progressive” bourgeoisie, 


the class destined, in their view, to complete the tasks of the bourgeois 


democratic revolution. Hence the reluctance of most Peking-oriented C.P.s 
to make a clear break with any reformist class-collaborationist alliances. 


In the early stages of its formation, the JVP nucleus had not made such a. 
completely clear break. But in its evolution, the need for such a break 
was becoming increasingly apparent as events rolled on in Ceylon. 


Developing his thesis on the rise of the J VP, Wijeweera told the Criminal 
Justice Commission (5): “... Itis no secret that by 1968 the working class 
movement had been misled internationally by a reformist leadership and 

left demoralised and dispirited before the capitalist system. It is no longer 

a matter of controversy that the working class of France and Italy were 
thrust away from the path of class struggle into the backwaters of class 
collaboration. They were ideologically disarmed by the decadent, increas- 
ingly reformist leaderships of the Communist Parties in the face of a capitalist 
onslaught. What happened in the colonial and neo-colonial countries like 

ours was no different.” 


The basis of disagreement over strategy within the JVP 


After studying a variety of Marxist texts, some issuing from Cuba (declara- 
tions and published speeches of Castro and Guevara in particular) and from ~ 
North Korea, the hard core militants of the JVP found that many questions 
of political tactics and strategy remained unresolved on an international 
scale; this is historically inevitable given the uneven and combined develop- 
ment of the workers’ movements and of the relations of production in 
different countries. 


Wijeweera pointed out to the Commission (CJC) that many sympathisers 

of the new movement (JVP) had felt that “Ceylon should take the path 

and emulate the heroic example of Che. The essence of this view was that 

under present conditions the revolution can take place without a revolutio- 
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nary party” (our emphasis). But he went on: “‘The same comrades maintained 
that political activities, political Classes, discussions, agitational campaigns 
and ideological struggles to organise the proletariat as a class and fight for 
the revolution were either impossible or unnecessary. Those who wanted to 
follow the Cuban road had not even properly understood it themselves. 

They held the mistaken view (our emphasis) that the revolution was launched 
fought and won by 11 men with guns.”’ 
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The Kalawatta Discussions 


in order to come to grips with these disagreements, the members and sym- 
pathisers of this new movement held a discussion at Kalawatta at the end of 
which those advocates of the so-called ““Cuban road”’ were defeated in 
argument. There also the pro-Chinese view that the present stage of the 
revolution. was that of a struggle for a “‘people’s democracy” was rejected. 
“What was relevant for Ceylon was a socialist and not a people’s democratic 
revolution.” | 


Evolution of the JVP’s theoretical standpoint 


By 1968, the JVP had worked out its general analysis of the development of 
world capitalism from a Marxist viewpoint, in which they were highly 
critical of the irresponsibility of the traditional Left parties in Ceylon in not 
taking steps to break the working class and the rural proletariat from 
bourgeois ideology. Kalawatta had been a turning point in the evolution of 
the movement which was to become known as the JVP. 


“On an analysis of the present nature and stage of social development in 
Ceylon and the international nature of capitalism, we came to the view 
that the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal tasks of the revolution in colonial 
and semi-colonial countries can be carried out only by attending to the 
socialist tasks, since in the epoch of imperialism (the extension of capital 
internationally), no anti-imperialist task can ever be effectively completed 
without socialism. The uncompleted and neglected tasks of the bourgeois 
democratic revolution, such as national independence, agrarian revolution 
and democracy, can only be accomplisehd through a socialist revolution. 
They can be carried out only by the proletariat.” 


“To argue that a new democratic stage exists between the capitalist system 
and the socialist system is to ignore the principles of social development and 


- mutual class relationships. World capitalism taken in its entirety, has 


developed sufficiently to provide the objective conditions suitable for a 
socialist revolution on a global scale and therefore socialist tasks are on the 
order of the day even in the undeveloped countries of the world.” 


“At the same discussion we argued that a proletarian revolutionary: party 


t™must be established. However, there cannot be a Marxist party without 


Marxists. What has the old Left movement done during the course of 30 
years and more to develop Marxists? It was quite apparent that the old Left 
leaders had succumbed to capitalist ideology and paid scant attention to 
the question of providing the working class with a basic Marxist understanding. 
These old Left leaders did not have the cadres who could have propagated 
Marxist ideas in Singhala . . . they did not provide the working class vanguard 
with systematic political education . . . They took no steps to raise and 
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maintain political consciousness within their own ranks. As a result when 
they turned to the right there was no strong group of Marxists to fight back. 
effectively, and most of their members followed suit.” | 


It was on the basis of such an analysis that the series of five classes was 
conceived and formulated. “At the Kalawatta discussion we agreed that. 
after these classes were held, those who showed political interest or keen- 
ness and were ready to go ahead Should be further educated and that this 
Should be done in educationa] camps where theoretical classes on Marxist 
economics and Marxist philosophy would conducted. | want to make it 
clear that we did not expect anyone to become a Marxist by following these 
five basic classes. They were merely a bridge to draw people away from the 
influence of bourgeois ideology and closer to Marxism.”’ From 1968 onwards, 
all adherents to the movement were expected to follow these classes, which 

_ at first were given by Rohan Wijeweera but later by several other cadres of 
the movement as well. In Wijeweera’s own words, these classes were designed 
“as a bridge to draw people away from bourgeois ideology and closer to 
Marxism.,”’ 


As the JVP spread its base throughout the rural areas, In many villages, and 
began to make an impact even in some urban areas, the old Left leaderships 
began to be concerned for the allegiance of their voting periphery. Wijeweera 
explains thus: 


physical attacks against us. They asked for police protection to carry out this 
task. I have already mehtioned these facts at our public meetings,” ! 


‘When the second method failed, they discussed the matter in the new | 
cabinet and considered ways and means of suppressing the Janatha Vimukthi 
Peramuna so that it would not become an effective political force. They 
decided, according to a recent statement by the Prime Minister, not to ban 
us, as it would have made heroes out of us... They devised an alternative 
scheme, which was and continues to be implemented.” | 


Thus it was that special units had been set up at the beginning of March 
1971 and agents had been planted inside the JVP rank and file. By April 
1971, raids and arrests of JVP militants and sympathisers had provided the 
Government, through the police, with information on the discussions‘taking 
place within the movement and on the role of its leading figures: ‘In March 
1971 a class need arose to suppress the revolutionary movements of this 
country, especially the JVP. T hey acted accordingly. The April incidents 
were the result. I interpret the Process as one initiated by the counter- 
revolution.” 


There was no JVP decision to seize state power on April 5th 1971, according 
to Wijeweera in his evidence to the CIC. “I told you earlier that I reject the 
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position that it was a JVP decision to seize state power on 5 April 1971.” 
Regarding the attacks on 25 police stations on April 5th by JVP supporters, 
he explains: “But as I discovered later, and something I do not deny, is that 
there have been instances when certain comrades of the JVP in the face of 
intolerable repression, resorted to a struggle against such repression.”’ 


One historically recent experience from which the JVP had drawn the 

lesson was that of the Indonesian people: they had learnt of how collabora- 
tionist policies based on reformist strategies leave the masses and their 
leaderships totally disarmed in the face of a counter-revolutionary onslaught. 
Thus the self-arming of the revolutionists for their own defence has to be 
seen in the light of such a lesson. Indeed the bourgeois ruling class recognises 
its own defensive self-arming through the State (the police and armed forces) 
as an unquestionable right. The exercise of that “right” is what standing 
armies are all about. A proletariat that confronts the “right” of the bourgeois 
class to rule also confronts its right to stop the proletariat arming itself to 
defend its own class interests, which are antagonistic to those of the class 
which rules over it. 


Wijeweera had understood that by April 1971, the conditions, objective 

and subjective, were not yet ripe for a mass revolutionary struggle for power. 
The revolutionary organisations, including the J VP, were still too weak, 
none heaving established a cadre force adequate to the task of organising 
and developing a mass base. This was essentially due to the fact that masses 
of the electorate and the rank and file elements of the traditional ‘“‘Marxist”’ 
parties still maintained illusions in the parliamentary method, and in the 
ability of the Left parties in the U.F. to give an effective lead in policy 
decisions of the Government. 


“In other words, the JVP had not yet reached a stage where the masses 
could see it as a real alternative to the government, accept its leadership 
and join in the class struggle under its banner. In our Marxist conception, 
a revolution—an armed uprising—is not something done behind the backs 
of the masses.” : 


Thus, not only did the JVP (certainly those following the position held by 
Wijeweera) understand that only through preparedness for armed Struggle | 
could the proletariat avoid a massive defeat by the combined forces of the 
State, but also that no armed uprising without the direct involvement of 

the masses can effect the proper overthrowing of capitalist property relations 
and of the bourgeois ideology. 


On the question of revolutionary violence, linking it very explicitly to its 
roots in mass struggle, Wijeweera had this to say: 


“Counter-revolutionaries resort to violence. Therefore to ensure the safe 
delivery of the new social system, it becomes necessary to resort to revolu- 
tionary violence against the violence employed by the capitalist class. 


**, .. No socialism can be built without the proletariat first capturing and 


later consolidating state power. To retain state power the capitalist class 


will use violence. We Marxists are not preachers of violence. We only predict 
the certainty of violent acts in the course of the revolution. We prophesy 


se 


that the decaying ruling classes, to prevent the forward march of society 
_through a socialist revolution, will resort to counter-revolutionary violence 
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and the proletariat will answer with its own revolutionary acts of violence.” 


In his concluding remarks, Wijeweera stated, “For me, the April episode was 
an occasion when the capitalist class found its existence as a class increasingly 
threatened by the proletariat. It is a result of a counter-revolutionary course 
of action on which the capitalist class of the country embarked in order to 
save the capitalist system from the proletariat. It has been part of that 

course of action to ban the JVP today.” 


THE 1964 COALITION GOVERNMENT-—DRESS REHEARSAL FOR 1970 


In its June Conference of 1964, the Lanka Sama Samaja Party (LSSP), which 
had till then been the recognised Ceylon Section of the Fourth International, 
bowed to a majority decision to join with the Sri Lanka Freedom Party 
(SLFP) in setting up a Coalition Government. 


It made this decision in the face of vehement opposition from principled 
Trotskyists in the party, and in spite of receiving firm warnings from the 
United Secretariat of the Fourth International, that to make such a decision 
would mean a fundamental break from revolutionary Marxist theory and 
practice. The United Secretariat had made it abundantly clear that the 

LSSP would in such circumstances no longer be considered part of the 

Fourth International. It was in fact N. M. Perera, today Finance Minister 

in Mrs. Bandaranaike’s Coalition Government, who led the betrayal of the 
party and of the class in 1964, in partnership with two other leading members 
of the LSSP—Colvin R. de Silva and Leslie Goonewardene. Secret negotiations 
had actually been carried on between Mrs. Bandaranaike and N. M. Perera. 


- The United Secretariat of the Fourth International, on 23rd April 1964, in 


a letter to the Central Committee and membership of the LSSP, denounced 


firmly any contemplation by the LSSP of a coalition with the SLFP. Here 
is an extract: 


“As far as the SLFP is concerned, two factors appear to motivate its present 
course of action: 1) lack of confidence in its ability to continue in office 
for the rest of its constitutional term; 2) a deepened fear of an upsurge in 
the working class movement and the real possibility of the emergence of a 
government of the Left. Clearly, it is this latter possibility which drives it 
today to seek a modus vivendi with the left and attempt a realignment of 
forces through a coalition with the United Left Front.”’ 


“Its calculations are fairly obvious. It hopes to gain strength by an infusion 
from the left. It hopes to disorient the masses by taking on left coloration. 

It hopes to weaken the threat from the left by splitting the left organisations 
(since acceptance of a coalition would obviously not be unanimous and would 
most likely open the most bitter factional struggles). It hopes to associate 
prominent left figures with its rule and thereby utterly discredit them for 

the following phase when this one comes to its inevitable end and social 
forces have reached unendurable tension and polarisation.” 


“Its primary immediate aim is to stem the tide of rising mass unrest, contain 
the parties of the Left within its own control and commit them to “progres- 
sive’ formulae within the framework of the capitalist structure. It is clear 
that the ‘concessions’ proposed by the Prime Minister and reported to the 
Central Committee meeting remain pee ao insofar as they leave intact 
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the structure of capitalism and in no way touch the essential productive 
bases of the economy. 


“It is necessary to declare at this Stage, quite categorically, that we oppose 
Our party entering any coalition government wherein decisive control is _ 
held by a party that has proved time and again its reluctance to move 
against the capitalist order, and furthermore has demonstrated in action its 
essentially anti-working class character. We do not believe that the character 
of the SLFP is decermined by the declarations of one or another of its 
individual leaders. Its character has been revealed by its whole history during 
its years in power. In this sense we see no reason for changing our character- 
isation of it as a party essentially functioning within the framework of 
capitalism and utilised by certain layers of the bourgeoisie as a possible 
bulwark against the growing forces of the working class: Any form of 
coalition with sucha party, as long as it remains the dominant majority 
within such a coalition, can only lead to the immobilisation of the left in 
advance and to its becoming itself a target for the growing resentment of 
the masses,”’ - 


Representing the United Secretariat at the Conference, Pierre Frank called 
on the membership of the LSSP to Support the revolutionary wing in fight- 


ing against any coalition of any kind with the bourgeois SLFP. In saying so, 


he made it quite clear to the membership of the LSSP that the Fourth Inter- 
national considered the wing under N. M. Perera to be no longer revolutionary. 
Such a statement Clearly implies also that a process of degeneration had 
occurred within that wing. After the decisive vote of the 1964 Conference 

to join the Coalition, the revolutionary wing decided to abandon its 

allegiance to the LSSP, maintaining its own affiliation to the Fourth Inter- 
national, whose principled stand on this question its members respected. 


Thus this group, calling itself henceforth the LSSP (Revolutionary) became 


the recognised Ceylonese section. 


Due to its extreme smallness and the fact of several desertions back to the 
ranks of the LSSP or into oblivion, the LSSP(R) remained a very small 
revolutionary force, scarcely a party as such, and had to attempt to build 
itself up with comparatively inexperienced members, mostly initiated under 
the leadership of N.M. Perera, Colvin R. de Silva and others. Nevertheless, 
the party has continued in its principled opposition to the politics of class 
collaboration and has taken a lead in defending the victims of repression 
under the present Coalition Government—particularly the JVP members 
and sympathisers incarcerated without charge or trial in prison camps and 
jails, ; 
In December 1973, the LSSP(R) held a conference at which it completed, 
somewhat belatedly, its disassociation from the LSSP and all that party 
now stands for, in that it abandoned its old name, choosing to be known 
henceforth as the Revolutionary Marxist Party (R.M.P.). It concentrates 
its efforts today on trying to assist the development of a new mass move- 
ment of the Left and the development of new revolutionary traditions 
of struggle. It does this through appeals for mass actions against the viru- 
lent anti-working-class policies of the Government of Mrs. Bandaranaike. 
Furthermore it has refused to join the voices that are echoing the Govern- 
ment’s opportunist denunciation of the UNP as neo-fascist. (The UNP is 
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the major rival bourgeois party to the SLFP and has recently been making 
considerable political capital out of its denunciation of the draconian acts 
and policies of the government and of the fact of starvation and malnutri- 
tion on State-owned and private-owned tea piantations, which the Govern- 
ment is doing its best to hide.) 


U.N.P.—“A FASCIST MENACE”? 


The SLEFP, for its political survival, is obliged to present itself in certain 
ways to the Ceylonese masses and to the world. Because the bourgeois 
class cannot afford to rely solely on economic aid through loans from 
imperialist institutions which themselves are ridden with crisis, it has also : 
to woo the Chinese and Soviet state bureaucracies which it does through : 
diplomatic and trade agreements. Mrs. Bandaranaike gives assurances that | 
the revolutionary left will not be allowed to win over the masses ina way | 
that could threaten the existing world balance of class forces; she under- 
stands that were capitalism to be overthrown in Sri Lanka by a mass revolu- 

tionary struggle, the reverberations from that would strike at the conscious- 

ness of the masses on the mainland of the Indian Sub-Continent, and the 

strategies of “peaceful coexistence” maintained by the pro-Moscow CPs 

and of the “bloc of four classes’? maintained by ihe Peking-oriented CPs 

would be exposed and torn to shreds, a process which is already under way. 
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The SLFP, whilst presenting Ceylon’s foreign policy as one of non- 
aligned status, is obliged to present an image of itself to the people of 
Ceylon as the vanguard party of the masses, dedicated to ushering in the 
_ Socialist era. Therefore it needs to distinguish itself radically from the 
United National Party, and project that party as being one dedicated to 
imposing authoritarian repressive solutions to Ceylon’s economic and 
social problems. it needs to divert the attention of the masses away from 
its own responsibility for their growing misery and economic indebtedness 
and for ifs plans to increase that indebtedness. despite its calls for a mass 
“seli-sufficiency” drive. These are reasons why today it calls for the 
rallying of all the democratic forces in the country to defeat the “fascist 
menace” embocied in the UNP. Above ali this gives it a political pretext 
ior extending the Emergency and maintaining its repressive rule. 


What is clear is that the bourgeois class in Ceylon is riven with divisions 
as to the strategies necessary for maintaining its rule. It is also clear that 
whichever party, the SLFP or the UNP, wins the day when elections 

do finally take place, the economic and social problems will still be 
unsolved aud a repressive policy towards opposition to Government- 
imposed solutions will he 2 continuing necessity for the bourgeoisie. 


The period that is opening up now, in Ceylon, one in which the bourgeoisie 
is having recourse to increasingly desperate attenipts at a solution, is 
highiy favourable for the building of 2 revolutionary leadership. At a certain 
stage in the near future, to win over the masses, the SLFP is going to have 
to limit the scope of its repressive legislation and will probably end the 
Emergency, certainiy before going to the polls. But first it has to ensure 
that the UNP is politically neutralised, and that its wooing of the youth 
through the “Pearie:’s Committees” is mesting with some success, What- 
ever concession: if 1 akes to certain sections of workers have to be seen in 
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italicn towards the masses, 
makes towards soiving the probiem of the “state- 

less citizens”, those Tamils of Indian o1 igin who make up the bulk of the 

aniation workers. i | 


The experience of the masses under the present bourgeois-ied “United 
Front” (which is in facta Popular Front) has left the traditional Left 
parties completely discredited, and there is little likelihood that either the 
LSSP or the CP will recover from their loss of credibility. 

At a UF rally in August 1974, referring to recent LSSP railies, Mrs. Banda- 
ranaike said: 


“We also heard other slogans. We have heard these often: “We tell the 
Prime Minister be firm like Castro’ ‘Be firm like Lenin’ or “Be firm like 

N. M.’.. . We are following the path shown us by the late Mr. S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike, not on anyone else’s footsteps. We don’t need doctrines 
imported from elsewhere. Those doctrines may suit them. Our late leader 
evolved a doctrine based on conditions and mass aspirations prevalent here. 
We follow that only.” | 


Thus Mrs. Bandaranaike has made a clear unequivocal attack upon the 
road of scientific socialism, of Marxism and Leninism and in doing so 
attacks the history of the working class movement and its victories against 
capitalism. She reveals the true nature of the SLFP and also her intentions 
to further entrench bourgeois interests and to render the state completely 
independent of any Left element, in particular the LSSP, even though the 
latter has proved its innocuous reformist nature. 


N. M. Perera, leader of the LSSP, addressing the LSSP Youth League con- 
ference recently told the assembled youth: 


“The results of four years of the UF Government have borne out the 
correctness of the strategy the party embarked on in 1964. Our tactics in 
1964 were successfully thwarted by the machinations of the capitalist 
class. The period of opposition from 1965-70 (when the UNP was in 
power) helped at once to raise the level of consciousness of the masses in 
this country, as well as expose the true exploitative nature of the capita- 
list class in Sri Lanka. Both factors combined to ensure the electoral 
victory of 1970.” | | 


Given the objective impossibility of restructuring the economy along 

socialist lines without a direct confrontation between the two antagonistic 

classes, the “concrete steps” that N. M. Perera declares as constituting the 

way to achieve socialism are utterly illusory. In maintaining its refusal to 

break with the structures imposed by the needs of a senile bourgeois 
system of economic and social relations of production, the LSSP can only 

take the workers’ movement towards a catastrophic defeat, which will 

buy time for the national bourgeoisie to develop-ever more repressive iv 
machinery for entrenching its class rule. 


Today in its press, the LSSP openly presents the Sri Lanka Freedom 

Party as a “progressive” force and by implication as a socialist party. Its 

references to the party of the capitalist class refer solely to the UNP. Thus 

it gives absolutely no perspective whatever to its membership and to the 
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Among the rank and file of the traditional Left parties, smull erownes 
beginning to discuss alter nats ve Sirategies—are bepinning te break « 
the traditional left sectarianiem and te Break away funder pressure fr 
the objective situation posed by the crisis of the capitalist sysiem a 
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Within thes: forces are surviving principled revolutionary elements of the 
IVP as well as the Revolutionary Marxist Party already sueaiienol They 
are forging links today, at the jevel of discussion, in an extre-parliamenta 
and illegai framework, with sections of the masses who have, through their 
bitter experience, rejected parliamentarist solutions and who see ee elma 
of purely economistic trade union struggles, in a situation where basi 
union rights are denied. 


Uniess the masses—the urban, rural and plantati Tiat, the unemployed 
and ander-employed semi-proletariat, school college students and: housewives 
—are mobilised by a revolutionary leadership in local peoples’ defence militiz 
armed to defend not a bourgeois state, not a capitalist order, put new, 
revolutionary, democratically-elected, democratically-controlicd Workers’ 
Councils thrown up in the course of actual struggies against the bourgeois 
order, then only massive defeat lies ahead, from which it may take the 
proletariat decades to recover. 


Meg Mansfield & Acca Lianeroie 


FOOTNOTES 


1, Whether or not any sentences arising from the verdicts of the Criminal Justice 
Commission will be implementeuask ceads to a considerable extent on the measure 
of international solidarity that can 1 be mobilised to demand the unconditional 
gelease of all political prisoners. Already quite a lerge number of “suspects” have 
been sentenced to periods of imprisonment or given suspended sentences of up 
\ to six years. 


2. Since May 1970, the SLFP has manipulated the repressive apparatus of the State 
to entrench its hegemony as watchdos of imperialist and local capitalist interests 
in Ceyion at the expense of the working class and of the semi-proletariat. The 

/ United Nationa! Party seized the opportunity presented by the intensifying social 
crisis to attempt to win back its eroded electoral base. it was able to attempt this 
from early 1974 for a lirnited period, using satyagraha (civil Cisobedience) cam- 
paigns and propaganda campaigns through wice-circulation newspapers which it 
controlled, in the absence of any effective mass action by the extna-partiamentary 
Left organisations {due to the repression} and particularly and more importantly 
perhaps, in the absence of any effective chatlenge by the mass argenisalions of 
the working class, the CP and the LSSP. 
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& Rohan Moewwuewe's speech to the Criminal Justice Commissicn of Ceylon (abridged 
« Latte Review of April-May 1974. 
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CEYLON SOLIDARITY CAMPATGR. 


The Covlon Solidarity Campaign(CSC) has published 2 dstatied account 


ef the 197) coperstes: The CSC aiso owblishes 2 regular bulletin which 
gives up to date information about tue present : situation in Ceylon and 
campaigns for the unconditional release of all political pnsoners as well 
as for the restoration of all trade union and democratic rights. As a 

esuit of their initiative pickets and demonstrations have been held in 
seri countriesincluding India, Japan, Australia etc. 


= 


Further niormation,about the ateaniee iin Ceylon and the struggle 
for democratic agets, can be obtained fram the Ceylon Solidarity 
Campaign, 9 Dencingion Park Mansioas, London N.Y. 6. 

Purther } information from 
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The struggle in 
the Arab East-Part 1. 


This is the first of three articles on the struggle in the Arab East. This 
article deals with the emergence of Zionism. ) 


Social and political developments in the Arab world from the first 
decades of the 20th century till the present day cannot be considered 
in isolation from the phenomenon of Zionist colonisation and its 
product, the State of Israel. What is known in popular parlance as the 
“Israeli-Arab” conflict can only be understood in the terms of the 
objective antagonism between an outpost of imperialism and the needs 
and aspirations of the popular masses of the Arab world who have for 
the last thirty years in particular been engaged in far-reaching struggles 
for national and social emancipation. ! 


A scientific understanding of the basic coordinates of the Palestine 
problem is a prerequisite for the elaboration of a theory of revolution- 
ary practice for the Arab East. Leaving aside banally reactionary inter- 
pretations of the conflict influenced to one degree or another by themes 
culled from mysticism and theology (e.g. “Jewish urge to dominate’’, 
“Arab anti-Semitism’’) there are at least two explanatory models in 
particular which are both widespread and highly misleading: the first of 
these sees only the inter-state conflict (Israel vs. Egypt/Syria/Jordan), 
thus reducing the periodic outbreaks of war to a territorial problematic, 
presumably capable of solution with the aid of a few adjustments on the 
map. some skilful diplomatic feats. and a liberal sprinkling of goodwill 
on all sides. Were anyone to suggest that the conflict in Southern Africa 
was rooted in the clash ot interests between the formally independent 
Black African states and the Pretoria and Salisbury regimes, it would 
. not take a genius or a master of Marxist theory to point out that, 
whilst such an inter-state conflict undoubtedly exists, and is extremely 
important (viz. the developments in Rhodesian-Zambian relations). it 
flows from and is ultimately determined by the contradiction between 
white supremacist settler regimes, tied by an umbilical cord to the 
imperialist world, and the black population of southern Africa. There 
have been four wars between Israel and the Arab regimes, and there 
may be others—surely this indicates not so much a conjunctural con- 
flict between one regime and another as a deep-going antagonism 
inscribed, it will be argued, in the very nature of the Zionist project. 
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Neither is it enlightening to speak of the Israeli-Arab problem as a 
collision between two territonially contiguous national entities or 
national liberation movements. Some ‘left-wing’ supporters of Zionism 
attempt to legitimise strong residual sentimentality by consigning the 
Palestine problem to the pantheon of historical tragedies. Zionism (“the 
movement of renaissance of the Jewish people’’) and the Arab national 
movement, it is said, both of which were splendidly progressive, and 
which were potential allies in the fight against imperialism, unfortu- 
nately arose simultaneously and fell out over the same piece of land 
What this approach fails to account for is the mechanism whereby these 
two movements became bitter enemies, in reality, the dispossession and 
the expropriation of the indigenous Palestinian-Arab population was the 
inevitable corollary of mass Zionist settlement and the national con- 
sciousness of the Palestinians was formed and shaped by the experience 
of the Zionist colonisation and the struggle against it. Between a colo- 
nial enterprise bound up with imperialism and the emergence of the 
masses of the colonial world onto the historical arena there is, and can 
be, no symmetry. Zionist colonialism—the relationships between Jews 
and Arabs created by, embodied in and reproduced by it, in combina- 
tion with the related function of Zionism at the regional level—has, in 
uprooting the Palestinians, brought about a revolutionary ferment 
which threatens the entire established order in the Arab East. By a 
strange irony of history, Zionism’s impact on the Arab world has been 
exactly opposite to that intended by its founders and imperialist 
backers. 


Zionism took root among the persecuted and oppressed Jews of the 
Tsarist Empire towards the end of the 19th century. The Jews’ tradi- 
tional place as a distinct caste within pre-capitalist society, representa- 
tives of market economy within a socio-economic formation character- 
ised by the predominance of natural economy, was threatened by the 
decay of the old social relations. The Jews were radically expelled from 
“the pores of feudal society” (1) (K. Marx) but a feeble Russian capita- 
lism was unable to find a place for the Jewish masses, forcing large 
numbers to emigrate, principally to North America and Western Europe, 
although small trickles of emigration to Palestine also began in the 
1880s and 1890s. (2) This period of instability and suffering for the 
East European Jewish communities was made even worse by the 
frequent occurrence of progroms encouraged by a Tsarist regime only 
too happy to turn growing social discontent and frustration against the 
Jews. Denied, except for a tiny minority the most elementary civil 
rights, victims of systematic discrimination, in all areas of life, the 
oppressed Jewish masses sought urgent solutions to their problems. 
Thousands of young Jews became active in the socialist and revolutio- 
nary movements working for the overthrow of the Tsarist regime and 
the capitalist system; others, despairing of improving their situation in 
the countries where they lived, turned to Zionism. Old religious themes 
(“the return to the Holy Land’’) were translated into the language of 
secular politics. At about the same time, Western imperialism, in its 
heyday, began to secrete intense nationalist and chauvinist ideologies 
which could not but give rise to anti-semitic outbreaks, and begin to 
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undo the partial integration accomplished by bourgeois revolutions. 
One such event, the infamous Dreyfus affair, (3) led a section of the 
middle-class Jewish intelligentsia in Western Europe to formulate ideas 
not dissimilar to those thrown up by the Zionist study circles in the 
depths of obscurantist Russia. The Zionists, particularly Herzl and 
Pinsker, had no time for the generous universalism of the French revo- 
lution or the socialist internationalism of the Marxists. Not for them 
the long 4nd arduous struggle against anti-semitism, and the social and 
economic structures which bred it; far better to bury the Utopian 
dreams of a better society, recognise the inherent anti-semitism of the 
Gentiles, the inevitability of minority persecution, cut your losses and 
withdraw from non-Jewish society in order to create a Jewish National 
Home which would serve not only as a haven for the persecuted, but 
aiso as a cradle for the regeneration of the nation. 


We cannot in the present context do more than point out the common 
premises which bind anti-Semitism and Zionism. The Zionist response 
to the anti-Semitic cry ““Go to Jerusalem” has always been: “Yes, come 
to Jerusalem’. A reactionary, defeatist philosophy based on an idealist 
historiography (“‘We the Jews have always been persecuted by the non- 
Jews’’) and a fundamentally conservative pessimism, Zionism has 
always entertained a symbiotic relationship with anti-Semitism at the 
ideological level; the historic practice of Zionism in this regard is at ‘best 
ambivalent, although a repulsive indulgence towards anti-Semitism is 
sometimes apparent in Zionist writings. Thus, in a report in a prominent 
Israeli newspaper on the situation of the Furopean Jewish communities. 
(4) Dr. Gervayahu writes: “Anti-Semitism has a certain role to play. in 
dreserving Jews and Jewishness... loo much or too little 1s not wel- 
come, but in reasonable amounts it is. It reminds the Jews who they 

are and forces them to stick to their people and remain loyal to their 
ancient homeland”’. 


The Zionist argument, whatever else may be said about it, is reasonably 
coherent. If the hostile majority cannot be expected to overcome its 
evil ways, the only possibility left for the minority is an exclusive seif- 
liberation with the aim of establishing its own nation state in which it 
wields majority power. 


The problem for the Zionists lay in how to implement their plans; as 


Palestine was already populated, the Zionists had to win the support of 
some world power or else convince those who happened to be ruling 
Palestine that the creation of a Jewish state there would be to their 
benefit. The Zionist movement, which had acquired the status of a 
government without a state sought in the first phase of its existence, to 
court the Turkish Sultan and the German Kaiser, attempting to win 
their approval of Zionist plans, but during World War I, the focus of 
the campaign was shifted when it became clear that Britain would be 
the next ruler of Palestine. Although Palestine was at the time popula- 
ted by some 700,000 Arabs, the Zionists never bothered to consult 
them. Indeed, they could hardly have expected the Palestinian Arabs 

to accept the idea of a Jewish state, especially at a time when Jews con- 
stituted less than 10% of the population. And, like any other colonising 
movement of that time, Zionism simply as not consider the indigen- 


ous population of the colonised country as a political factor to be 
reckoned with. 


The primary goal of Zionist: foreign policy was achieved on November 
Ind, 1917 when the British Government made public the Balfour 
Declaration, recognising the right of the Zionists to establish a Jewish 
“homeland” in Palestine. It is evident that the pro-imperialist orienta- 
tion of Zionist foreign policy was inherent in its aims, since Zionism 
could not possibly begin to carry out its plan if the rulet of Phlestine 
did not approve. It was this internal logic that drove Zionism into the 
imperialist camp. It simply had no choice. In a sense, the Balfour Decla- 
ration was the wedding ring with which Zionism was married to 
imperialism, the inauguration of a remarkably stable partnership.” 


Once the legitimacy of the Zionist plan was recognised, the next step 
was to implement it. This recognised two things: a mass immigration 
of Jews into Palestine and the acquisition of land by Jews. The Palesti- 
nian Arabs to whom independence had been promised by the British 
during the war, immediately opposed the Zionist plan, whilst the Zion- 
ists realising that if the Arabs achieved independence before the Jews — 
constituted a majority, the main Zionist aim would be defeated, strove 
to support British rule long enough to build up their numbers to buy 
-more of the land. 


In the 30 years between 1918 and 1948, the Jewish population of 2 
Palestine increased from 50,000 to some 600,000 inhabitants. Most of 
this increase was the direct result of Zionist immigration. Funds collec- 
ted regularly from Jews throughout the world helped to build an all- 
Jewish economy based on the slogans ‘“‘Redeem the land”’, “Jewish 
labour’, “Buy Jewish’’. It is important to note the “differentia speci- 
fica”’ of Zionist colonisation which marks it off from other colonial- 
isms. As in other cases (South Africa, Algeria), the social relations of 
the colonised country disintegrated under the impact of the foreign 
invasion. In contrast, however, to the classical pattern of reintegration 
of the masses of the indigenous population as exploited proletarians 
into the new relations of production, the Zionists, in accordance with 
their aim of building a Jewish nation-state, excluded Arabs from the 
productive process and consciously worked to create a Jewish working- 
class. Zionist ideology, the predominantly plebeian character of the 
Jewish immigration, aiid the heavy influence of the socialist ideas and 
the labour movement, all combined to produce the phenomenon of an 
that the path of separate development was the only way to avoid 
degeneration into a community of petty-bourgeois “colons”. This 
peculiar feature of the subjectivity of the Zionist settlers goes a long 
way to explaining the permanent hegemony of the social-democratic 
Zionist bureaucracy over the Jewish community in Palestine and later 
the State of Israel. The forms of Zionist colonisation were indeed often 
“socialist” ; the content was no less reactionary, for all that. The Jewish 
settlers developed their own economy, political institutions, and armed 
forces, hermetically sealed off from the Arab population and prefigur- 
ing the structural segregation of the future Zionist State. This process of 
colonisation of displacement (social and economic displacement, and 
ultimately physical displacement as well) and its absolute incompati- 
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bility with the most basic principles of socialism and internationalism 
is eloquently summarised by David Hacohen, a leader of the Mapai 
Labour Party, which ruled and stil] rules in Israel. In a speech to the 
secretariat of the Mapai in November 1969, Hacohen stated: . 


“IT remember being one of the first of our comrades to go to London 
after the First World War ... There became a socialist ... When I joined 
the socialist students—English, Irish, J ewish, Chinese, Indian, African— 
we found that we were all under English domination or rule. And even 
here, in these intimate surroundings, I had to fight my friends on the 
issue of Jewish socialism to defend the fact that I would not accept | 
Arabs in my trade union, the Histadrut ; to defend preaching to house- 
wives that they should not buy at Arab stores; to defend the fact that 
we stood guard at orchards to prevent Arab workers from getting jobs 
there ... To pour kerosene on Arab tomatoes; to attack Jewish house- 
wives on the market and smash the Arab eggs they had bought; to praise 
to the skies the Keren Kayemet (Jewish Fund) that sent Hankin to 
Beirut to buy land from absentee effendi (landlords) and to throw the | 
fellahin (peasants) off the land—to buy dozens of dunams (5) from an 
Arab is permitted, but to sell, God forbid, one Jewish dunam to an 
Arab is prohibited; to take Rothschild, the incarnation of Capitalism, as 
a socialist and to name him the ‘benefactor’—to do all that was not easy. 
And despite the fact that we did it—maybe we had no choice—I wasn’t 
nappy about it.’ (6) 2 


Possessing enormous financial and technological advantages, the Zionist 
capitalist economy blocked the emergence of an Arab capitalist class. 
Their own capitalist development hindered, the dispossessed Arab 
peasants (as well as the intelligentsia) found it hard to find any employ- 
ment at all—except in the British Mandate administration and public 
services. The socio-economic deformation of Palestinian-Arab society 
produced by the Zionist colonisatory enterprise was reflected in the 
political sphere, where the leadership of the Palestinians remained in 
the hands of the traditional landowning class (who whilst assuming in 
public the most extreme anti-Zionist stands often accumulated consider- 
able wealth by selling land to the Zionists). The anger and frustaration 
of the Palestinians gathered momentum, culminatingin 1936 ina long 
General Strike against British imperialism and a wave of guerrilla activities 
Which continued right up till 1939. The British defeated the Arab 
revolt. although not without difficulty: brutal repression was followed 
by attempts to appease Arab fears through restrictions on further 
Jewish immigration. The strike coincided with a great influx of Jewish 
capital from Europe and the Zionists exploited the fact that Arab 
workers in government administration and services were on strike, and 
that Arab commerce was paralysed, to secure a grip on these large and 
important sectors of the economy. Thus, while the Arab sector suffered 
a blow from which it never recovered, the Zionists secured a new and 
decisive hold on the whole economy. In this situation of bitter inter- 
communal conflict and nationalist hegemony in both camps it was only 
natural that working class politics should make little headway (although 
the repeated zigzags of the Palestinian Communist Party partly explain 
this debacle). 
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The period 1945-48 saw the break-up of the Zionist-British alliance 

as the Zionists, strengthened by fresh waves of immigration and the 
war-time ‘boom (Palestine was a major base for the British garrison in 
the Middle East), and enjoying a new international status as a result of 


the Nazi crimes against the Jews, began to clamour for independence. 


The collision between the Zionists and the British was hastened by the 
changed post-war relationship of forces within the imperialist camp. 
The United States gradually came to supplant Great Britain in the 
Middle East , and pro-American elements in world Zionism began to 
gain supremacy over the pro-British faction. Sir Ronald Storrs, the 

first civil governor of Jerusalem under the British Mandate, had written 
in his memoirs, ““Enough Jews could return, if not to forma Jewish ~ 
state ... at least to prove that the enterprise was one that blessed him 
that gave as well as him that took, by farming for England ‘a little loyal 
Jewish Ulster in a sea of potentially hostite Arabism’ ” (7), but now the 
“loyalists”, having squeezed every ounce of advantage from their 
patrons, were bent on UDI. The Zionists (and the Stalinists) present 
1948 as an “‘anti-imperialist war of liberation of the Jewish people”: it 
was nothing of the sort. The Israeli ‘‘War of Independence” represented 
the struggle of an emerging settlers’ state ta emancipate itself from the 
imperialist power under whose wings it had hatched; moreover, after the 
Zionist State came into existence on May 15th, 1948, the Zionist armed 
forces set about expelling the Arab population. (Those that fled were 
never to be allowed to return and were classified as “‘absentees’’ and 
cynically robbed of their land.) Lest this radical assertion meet with 
astonished disbelief (we leave aside those for whom Jews, or for that 


matter Arabs, Poles or Brazilians can do no wrong), we shall recall the 


words of R. Weitz, a Zionist leader (a “‘socialist” Zionist, of course), 

for many years the head of the Jewish Agency’s colonisation depart- 
ment, who commented in September ’67 that twenty-seven years earlier 
he had made the following notation in his diary: ‘“‘Between ourselves it 
must be clear that there is no room for both peoples together in this 
country ...-We shall not achieve our goal of being an independent 
people with the Arabs in this small country. The only solution is a 
Palestine, at least Western Palestine (West of the Jordan River) without 
Arabs ... And there is no other way than to transfer the Arabs from 
here to the neighbouring countries, to transfer all of them. Not one 
village, not one tribe, should be left... Only after this transfer will 

the country be able to absorb the millions of our own brethren. There 
is no other way out.’ (8) Truly a remarkable vision of the future! The 
State of Israel was thus the product of a movement of colonial spolia- 
tion, and today that state is the instrument of continuing colonisation. 
This fact is testified to not only by Israel’s contined occupation of most 
of the Arab lands conquered in 1967 and the expulsion from them of 
several hundred thousand Arabs, by the refusal to date, despite US 
pressure, to withdraw from these territories, and by the confiscation of 
land in East Jerusalem, the Golan Heights, Hebron and other West Bank 
areas to build Jewish settlements and Kibbutzim, but it is also evidenced 
by the very words of the Israeli leaders. Moshe Dayan, the former Miri- 
ster of Defence internationally renowned for his terrorist exploits, said 
to a group of American Jewish students on the Golan Heights just a 


year after the June War: “During the last 100 years our people have 
been in the process of building up the nation, of expansion, of getting 
additional Jews to expand the borders. Let no Jew say that the process 
has ended! Let no Jew say we are near the end of the road.” (9) 


The Zionist aspiration for a state “as Jewish as England is English” could 
not but result in an institutionalised racist practice. Those Palestinians 
who were not reduced to the state of pauperised refugees living on ~ 
charity handouts became second-class citizens of the Israeli state which 
looked upon “‘its” Arabs as fifth columnists and subjected them to 
severe restrictions, even incorporating into its own law the infamous 
Emergency Regulations (enacted in the late ’30s by the British, and 
roundly denounced at the time by the present-day Israeli Minister of 
Justice as having no parallel even in Nazi Germany!). One of the corner- 
stones of the Israeli legal system is the Law of Return, which grants 
every Jew in the world an-absolute and automatic right to immigrate 
into Israel and become an Israeli citizen, whilst denying that same right 
to Palestinian’ Arabs who were born there. Such a state is inevitably 
seen by the Arab world as a foreign bridgehead, an outpost of the 
Western world, all the more so in that it derives its moral and judicial 
legitimacy from the history and institutions of that world, and is sus- 
tained economically, politically and militarily by United States imperia- 
lism. Israel’s role as an ally and protege of imperialism flows from its 
very nature and the historical circumstances of its creation. Whilst it 
possesses a relative autonomy from Washington and is by no means a 
mere pawn of some all-powerful hydra-headed imperialist conspiracy 
(as the Maoists would have us believe), Israel and the United States 
share a common interest in preventing any step. no matter how halting, 
towards the achievement of Arab unity and the basic social transforma- 
tion of the Arab world. 


Gersham Shoken, editor and publisher of Ha’aretz, made the matter 
quite explicit in the early 1950s. He wrote: “The West is none too happy 
about its relations with the (Arab) states in the Middle East. The feudal 
regimes there have to make such concessions to the nationalist move- 
ments, which sometimes have a pronounced socialist-leftist colouring, 
that they become more and more reluctant to supply Britain and United 
States with their natural resources and military bases... Therefore, 
strengthening Israel helps the Western powers to maintain equilibrium 
and stability in the Middle East. Israel is to become the watchdog. 

There is no fear that Israel will undertake any aggressive policy towards 
the Arab states when this would explicitly contradict the wishes of the 
US and Britain. But if for any reason the Western powers should some- 
times prefer to close their eyes, Israel could be relied on to punish one 
or several neighbouring states whose discourtesy towards the West went 
beyond the bounds of the permissible.”’ (10) 


The Zionist State is thus both the direct colonial oppressor of the Pales- 
tinians and the principal gendarme for imperialist interests in the region 
as a whole. Its willingness and usefulness in this latter capacity has been 
demonstrated not only by its actions in the Middle East itself (participa- 
tion in the 1956 imperialist aggression against Egypt, attempts to deliver 
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a crushing blow to the nationalist regime of Nasser and the Ba’ath in 
1967) but also in Africa, Asia and Latin America, where it has consis- 
tently operated as a junior partner of the United States, offering military 
and technical assistance to repressive regimes threatened by guerrilla 
warfare or social and political unrest (Haile Selassie’s Ethiopia, Portu- 
guese colonies in Africa, etc.). Israel’s stability and reliability as an 
imperialist watchdog is a function of the basic antagonism between 
Zionist colonialism and the area in which it has implanted itself, and 


‘from which it has repeatedly sought to force recognition by means 


of military terror. Faisals and Husseins come and go, but Zionism 
provides imperialism with a permanent mass base in the form ofa 


_ veritable people’s army, which is a concentrated expression of the 


national consciousness of the Israeli Jews. In return, imperialism 
furnishes Israel with its means of survival and as a result of the enorm- 
ous capital inflow (most of which is not subject to considerations of 
profitability)—it has been calculated that in 1968 Israel received more 
than 10% of all aid given to underdeveloped countries—the Israeli popu- 
lation enjoys a standard of living quite out of proportion to the produc- 
tivity of the Israeli economy. This privileged status does not abolish 

the reality of class struggle in Israel; it does, however, make it rather 
unlikely that the internal social conflicts will acquire a revolutionary 
character without a revolutionary breakthrough in the Arab world and 
significant transformation of the regional relationship of forces. 


The incapacity of the Arab regimes to confront the Zionist state and 
their fear of the potentially revolutionary consequences of a popular 
struggle against Zionism are attested to by their response to the Palesti- 
nian resistance movement, which acquired a mass following after the 
humiliating Arab defeat of 1967. In September 1970, against a back- 
ground of almost total silence and inactivity on the part of the “‘pro- 
gressive” Arab regimes, Hussein of Jordan proceeded to the liquidation 
of the guerrilla movement. Partial responsibility for this outcome lies 
with the leadership of the resistance movement, which defined Israel as 
the ‘“‘only enemy” and refused to envisage the overthrow of the Arab 
regimes, clinging to a bankrupt policy of “non-interference in internal 
(sic) Arab affairs”. The Arab regimes may make use of the Palestine 
problem as a safety valve for domestic unrest, but they are keenly aware 
of their basic community of interest with Israel. Senator Henry Jackson, 
prominent supporter of Israel, sees Iran, Saudi Arabia and Israel as 
forces which “have served to inhibit and contain those irresponsible 

and radical elements in certain Arab states... who, were they free to 
do so, would pose a grave threat to our principal sources of petroleum 
The Saudis understand . . . that Israel and Iran play a vital stabilis- 
ing role.”” (11) Salus contra-revolutionis suprema lex esto! 


The overthrow of Zionism, which is one of the inescapable tasks of the 
Arab revolution, can only be accomplished in the context of a revolu- 

tionary challenge by the Arab workers and poor peasants to the entire 
structure of imperialist andcapitalist domination in the area. 


ALAN ADLER (12) 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. K. Marx: The Jewish Guestion . ; 

2. See A. Leon: The Jewish Question: A Marxist Interpretation. 

3. A showtrial in which Captain Dreyfus, a Jewish officer in the French army, 

was falsely accused of betraying military secrets to the Germans, and which 

was the occasion of a major anti-Semitic campaign by the French Right. 

Yediot Aharonot, 9 Feb. 1969. 

One Dunam = 23 acres. 

Ha‘aretz, 15 Nov. 1969. 

Orientations, London, Nicholson, 1937—page 404. 

Davar, 29 Sept. 1967. 

Ma‘ariv, 7 July 1968. 

10 Ha‘aretz, 30 Sept. 1951 

11 See Noam Chomsky, Liberation, February 1974. 

12 Alan Adler is a member of the International Marxist Group, and has written 
widely on the struggle in the Arab East. 
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The Great proletarian a 
cultural revolution and. 
the Technocracy - Part I. 


The idea of the ‘“‘Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” is the ideologi- | q 
cal expression of a real social crisis in the People’s Republic of China, a — 
crisis that cannot be understood either as a passing event or at a purely 
personal level. (1) According to our analysis, it represents, provisionally 
at least, the culminating point of a development in which all the social 
forces of the transitional society enter into grave conflict with one 
another. ( 2) i That’ S why the official attempts at explanation of the 


1 ‘Bourgeois Pekingoloists stay imprisoned in this ernpuical astrology shoenk 
nevertheless they do involuntarily provide us with important empirical information. 
Cf. for example: China-Analysen, Forschungsdients China-Archiv, Frankfurt (FCA); 
Berichte des Bundesinstitut fur ostwissenschaftliche und:internationale Studien 

ioe i BOS). The China Quarterly Hongkong (CCQ), China New Analysis, Hongkong 
CNA). 

2. Our comrade Livio Maitan has reached the same acacieaon in his analysis 

of the Chinese cultural revolution: Le parti, /‘armee et les masses dans la revolution a 
culturelle chinoise, Paris 1971. : oS 
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Cultural Revolution, such as the thesis that Liu Shao Chi has been a 
reactionary since 1921. the vear of the Chinese Communist Party's 
foundation, (3) merely discredit their authors. In the final analysis, they 
reduce the contlicts which spring trom the objective conditions of the 
building of socialism to subjective errors and failings. (4) However, just 
as we can only think of factions and personal opponents as the political 
representatives of determinate social forces, a materialist analysis of the 
cultural revolution can be nothing other than the analysis of the geneses 
of these forces and their evolution in the process of the Chinese revolu- 
tion. 


During the third Chinese revolution, which came to a close with the 
victory of the armed peasants over the Japanese imperialists and the 
Kuomingtang mercenaries, some aspects of bureaucratisation already 
appeared in the politics of the Chinese CP. Its attempts to manoeuvre 
among the classes (witness the early attempts to protect the rich peas- 
ants against measures of socialisation) and the subsequent adoption of 
the Soviet Union’s model of development, bureaucratic centralisation, 
are forms of manifestation of this deformation of the Chinese CP; at 
the same time they are of central importance for the later social | 
development of the People’s Republic of China. 


The problematic which flows from it for us is in the first place the 
analysis of the causes and process of the bureaucratisation of the 
Chinese CP. 


1. The Bureaucracy of the Chinese CP 


The Marxist-Leninist theory of organisation derives the necessity for a 
party, for a separation between vanguard and mass, from the inevitable 
unevenness of class consciousness. However, the condition sine qua non 
of this conception is that the vanguard can constitute itself as such only 
by giving practical and permanent proof of its capabilities, (5) such that 
it is at the same time separated from and an integral part of the revolu- 
tionary class. This dialectic of party and class, of separation and integra- 
tion of the vanguard, (6) conceals in each period of revolutionary 


struggle, a danger for the vanguard: that of becoming partially’? autono- 


3. Cf. Eloarda Masi, Die chinesische Horstitlardering: Berlin 1970, D. 76, 169 
4. This subjectivism also appeared in the analysis of the Soviet Union: ‘‘Every- 
thing which happens today is put down to the mistaken policies followed by the 
soviet leaders after the 20th Party Congress in the Soviet Union— and thus to 
extremely subjective reasons, without taking into account the fact that this situa: 
tion is itself the result of previous history. Even though the weight of objective 
conditions may never be so strong as to leave no margin whatsoever for indepen- 
dent action, an analysis of reality which overlooks these objective conditions 
altagether can only be inadequate and is used more to demonstrate that such and 
such a leader has betrayed the cause of socialism than to provide a real contribution 
to the solution of actual problems.” (Masi, op cit p.29). On this subject, cf in parti- 
cular E. Mandel's reply to an article in Renmin Ribao in Quatrieme Internationale 
March 1957. 
5. A striking example of this principle recently was the astonishing seif-procia- 
mation according to which the KPD embodies the historical heritage of the German 
proletariat. 3 : 
6. The practical mediation of this dialectic is realised through the existence of 
councils, organs of the revolutionary class, in which the party must demonstrate 
in practice that it is the vanguard. _ 
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mous (7) if adequate countermeasures are not taken. (8) The index of 
this bureaucratisation is the mechanical freezing of the dialectic of — 
vanguard and mass; it is the “‘political expropriation of the proletariat.” 
(9) The process of autonomisation through which the vanguard is trans- 
formed into a bureaucracy can only be undesstood as a partial autono- 
misation, for, although it represents its own interests and is, thereby, in 
ad permanent partial contradiction to the class, it cannot detach itself 
completely from the social class to which it owes its very existence. 
This partial autonomy is characteristic of the workers’ parties and the 
bureaucratised unions in the advanced capitalist countries as well as of 
the bureaucracies in the transitional societies; in the latter case, it takes 
the form of a “dual character of the state’. (10) This dual character, 
which is a conceptual determination of the bureaucracy, characterises 
it (11) asa layer. (12) | 


This functional determination simply presents the possibility and the 
specific content of bureaucratic domination. At this level of generality, 
it provides no explanation of the real process of deformation of the 
revolutionary vanguard; this can only be deduced from the concrete 
diversity of the different countries. While, for example, in the Soviet 
Union and Cuba, bureaucratisation began only after the overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie, the bureaucratisation of the Chinese CP has its roots 
way back before 1949. These roots must be discovered in the specific 
consequences of the failure of the second Chinese revolution. 


-; Cf on this subject: Ernest Mandel, Uber die Burokratie, Mannheim 1971; 
Ferdinand Charlier, “The Roots of Bureaucracy and the Way to Fight it’. 50 Years 
of World Revolution (1917—67). New York, 1968. 

8. The Marxist theory has always recognised three measures to this end: no — 


material privileges, the principle of rotation of office, suppression of the separation 
between legislative and executive. 


9, L. Trotsky, The Revolution Betrayed. 
10. id. 
11. Mandel, Burokratie, p.45: “The bureaucracy is incapable of making a com- 


plete break with the mode of production from which it sprang and creating a new 

mode of production qualitatively different from that of the epoch of transition. 

The bureaucracy’‘s autonomy is limited by the system and mode of production on 

which it is parasitic.” 

12. This double character which links the bureaucracy to a specific, non-capitalist 

mode of production, therefore which objectively identifies its interests partly with 

those of the proletariat, is, according to us, one essential reason to reject the : : 
categorisation of the bureaucracy as a class. The thesis according to which the : 
bureaucracy has a class character appears to us to display a specific form-content 
probiematic, for the content of bureaucratic power (its duai character) which puts 
the bureaucracy in a permanent partial contradiction with the proletariat, is masked — 
by a form of power which makes an absolute priority of the political expropriation 


of the bureaucracy as a caste or layer obscures its now evident class character,and _ 
talks of the bureaucracy as a ‘‘state class’’. Svetozar Stojanovic, Kritik und Zukunft 
des Sozialismus, Munich 1970, p. 53, 63). The problematic is different when one 
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The cause of this failure was the adoption by the Chinese Communist | 
Party of the Stalinist popular front policy—its unconditional submission 
to the Kuomintang, which allowed the honorary member of the Comin- 
tern, Chiang Kai Shek, to get rid of the Communists in April 1927. The 
Shanghai massacre represented the beginning of the liquidation of the 
proletarian vanguard, which was then accelerated by the opportunist 
turn of the CP towards putschism. _ 7 


The refusal to support strikes, classified as reformist because of their 
objectives (increase of wages, reduction of working hours) and the con- 
stitution of red unions led to the isolation and consequent weakening 
of the still combative elements of the proletariat. The Maoist and. 
Trotskyist tendencies, which reacted to the Stalinisation of the CP by 
concentrating on the peasant struggles which developed after 192% 
could not in this way unite the struggles of the workers and peasants. 
Thus, the basis tor the victory of the sucialist revolution in China, the 
alliance of the workers and peasantry, was destroyed by the Stalinist 
policy. (13) This allowed Chiang Kai Shek’s army firstly to destroy the 
remains of the proletarian vanguard, and then, finally, in 1934 to bring 
off a decisive victory against the republic of peasant soviets (Kiang Si 

_ republic). : ee ~ 


The “Long March” marks this historic defeat of the Chinese peasants 

in the South. Under the conditions of the ““Long March’’, the costly 
retreat towards the north away from Chiang Kai Shek’s troops, left the 
last elements of the vanguard as a nomad party and army. This retreat 
forced the Red Army to orient itself exclusively to the peasants asa 
revolutionary Subject. The non-socialised character of the peasant mode 
of production and the petty bourgeois and individualist influences flow- 
ing from it, made the peasants capable of only local organisation. The 
task of centralisation of the struggle at regional, provincial and later 
national level necessarily fell on the shoulders of the party and the 
army. (14) This conflict between the purely local organisational ability 
of the peasantry and the need for centralisation created the danger of 
bureaucratisation, as appeared clearly, for example in 1945-46, when- 
‘the agrarian question was tackled. (15) It would however be mechanis- 


73, We should add to this the fact that the Stalinits did hevexploit.the vast’ 


opposition movement to the Japanese occupation which grew up in 1932 (which 
even provoked splits in Chiang Kai Shek’s army), but on the contrary labelled it 

as ‘‘social democratic’. Cf. Nahnel Moreno, “The Chinese and Indochinese Revo- 
jution’’, 50 Years ... op cit, p.155 &c. 

14. For more than 20 years of the Chinese revolution, the army was the bearer 
of the revolutionary process. For the CP, there was absolutely no other solution 
than to survive inside the army as a Farty. This relationship, between Army and 
Party, specific to the process of the Chinese revolution, is of decisive importance 
right up to the time of the Cu Itural Revolution. | 

15. The Chinese CP delayed some months in carrying out agrarian reform: 
among other reasons in order not to break the Popular Front with the Kuomin- 
tang. (cf Mao, Complete Works, in German, I, lll, p.342: “‘We must maintain the 
united front of all sections of the people. ( ...) All sections of the population must 
strive to avoid the danger of Civil War and try with all their strength to establish 

a democratic coalition government. The Chinese national liberation war has 
entered into a new phase. All our people must draw together and struggle for the 
final victory.” ) It was finally forced to begin agrarian reform in May 1946 through 
the pressure of the peasantry, but it tried at the same time to canalise the move- 
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tic to try to base the inevitability of bureaucratisation solely on the 

fact that the Red Army was a peasant army of liberation. (16) To do 
this would be to neglect the concrete development of the Chinese revo- 
lution; the post-1927 turn to the peasantry was itself the necessary © 
result of the liquidation of the proletarian vanguard which was repeated 
during the period of the struggle against Japanese imperialism and the 
subsequent civil war against the Kuomingtang. 


Just as during the second Chinese revolution, although for other 
reasons, the struggle of the peasantry could not be combined with that 
of the proletariat during the third Chinese revolution. In this respect, 
the bureaucratisation of the CP and the bureaucratic deformation of 
the Chinese workers’ state after 1949 are “‘the result of the uneven 


. development of the revolution in which the industrial proletariat played 


no role’. (17) However, what distinguished the policy of the Maoist 
CP in the third Chinese revolution from that of the Stalinist CP in 1927 
was the decision to carry through the civil war against the Kuomintang 
(and increasingly against the national bourgeaisie as well) (18). The 
struggle of the poor peasants accelerated in a‘permanent way the march 


rents and interest, to confiscate the lands of the great lords and to share it out 
among the peasants. This was the content of the directive of May 4th 1946 of our 
Party’s Central Committee.'’ Mao, Complete Works’ in German, |, |V, p.169. 
These politics with regard to the agrarian question which are fundamentally 
different from the policy carréed out in the Kiangsi Republic illustrate the 
bureaucratisation of the Chinese CP. 

“Under these conditions the existence and development of this sector of small 
and medium capitalists represented no danger. The same can be said for the new 
big farmers which necessarily spread in the countryside after the agrarian reform. 
in any case, what must not be repeated in respect of the upper tayer of the little 
and middle bourgeoisie is an erroneous and leftist policy, such as our P&rty carried 
out in the 1931—34 period: ‘No earth for the lords, bad earth for the big peasants’ 
ear policy must not be repeated.’ (Mao, Complete Works in German, |, |V, 

p. : 

16. This necessity for the bureaucracy is put forward for example by Fritz 
Kamer, ‘‘Uber den Sozialismus in China und Russland unde die Marxische Theorie 
der Gesichte.’’ Neues Rotes Forum, Heidelberg no. 3, 1970, p.26. “‘The elimination 
of the bureaucracy would bring about the break-up of the whole of Chinese society 
because the bureaucracy is at present the only possible form of its socialisation.” 

ie > Moreno, op cit, p.172. 

18. It is striking to note that both in the ‘20s as in the ‘40s, Stalin and Bukharin’s 
Stages theory was accepted with its Popular Front policy. There is however an 
important difference for the Maoist CP, in spite of its Popular Front with the 
Kuomintang, kept its military and organisational autonomy, which allowed it to 
make a break with the Kuomintang,,when it became empirically necessary, and to 
lead a struggle against the national bourgeoisie. It was precisely because the theory 
of stages played no role in the third Chinese revolution that the victory of the 
Chinese revolution was possible. hea 

19. The following appreciation by the IKP comrades shows a historieal ignorance 
and an intellectual arroggnce towards the long struggle of the Chinese revolution- 
aries: ‘‘The fact that Mao’s peasant armies were able to seize power raises no theore- 
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other hand, after 1949, it became apparent that the democratic tasks of 
the agrarian revolution, and of national independence, could be resolved 
only in the process of the socialist revolution (20) under the hegemony 

of the proletariat. or 


“For if the proletariat stays in the rear, without leadership, without 
organisation, even the complete victory of the peasant war will inevi- 
tably lead to an impasse.” (21) 


The Chinese revolutionaries had to recognise empirically this permanent 
character of the revolution just like the “June 26 movement” in Cuba 
in 1959-61, although at first they gave way to the illusion that they 
could resolve the agrarian problem in the framework of the “new 
democracy”, that is, of a bourgeois state. (22) In the period 1949-53 
the Chinese Communist Party was forced to abandon its illusions on the 
role of the national bourgeoisie, to radicalise their agrarian policy and 
to recognise more and more the necessity to statise industry and trade 
(23). This process created the conditions for social planning and at the 
same time made it necessary. In particular, it achieved the unification 
of a hitherto uneven development: the uniformity of interest of the 
workers and emancipated peasantry, in the synthesis of a global social 
planning, under the hegemony of the proletariat. The historical perspec- 
tive thus opened of a revolutionary suppression of bureaucratic policy 
came up against the character of the Chinese CP which had by then 
already hardened out in its adoption of the Stalinist model of develop- 
ment. (24). To the extent that the unification of the revolutionary 
process was the bureaucratically deformed hegemony of the proletariat , 
the substitutionist power of the bureaucracy was not suppressed. 


Chinese bourgeoisie after the Second World War and the paralysis of US imperia- 
lism (....) Ina particular and extremely favourable conjuncture of the world politi- 
cal situation, a power vacuum existed in China—State Power was there for the ask- 
ing, the Stalinist Party, the only political force organised on a national scale after 
the war, had only to take it.” (Die Vierte Internationale, Jan. 1971, p.154). 

20. Ernesto Che Guevara wrote that in Latin America, ‘‘the revolution will be 
socialist or it will not happen at all.’ (Guerrilla- Theorie und Methode, Berlin 1968, 
p.154) 

Zi; Trotsky, “Der chinesische Bauernkrieg und das Proletariat’’, Permanent 
Revolution, Wochenscrift der linken Oppositionen der KPD, no. 25, Oct. 1932. 
22. This illusion, appears for example in the following quotation: "1. If China 
can exploit all the factors of capitalism in the town and in the country which are 
profitable to the national economy and to the standard of living of the people 

and which don’t harm them in any way, we must ally ourselves with the national 
bourgeoisie in a common struggle. Our present policy is to control capitalism, not 
to suppress it.'’ (Mao, Works, in German, |, 1V, p.449; cf id p.423 et seq.) 

23. However, some aspects of the compromise policy persisted. Thirteen years 
after the victory, of the revolution, Chou En Lai guaranteed ex-capitalists (a part of 
which still held management positions in enterprises) that they would receive for 
three mere years the dividends from their capitals (ECA June 1963). Mandel esti- 
mates the annual amount of this payment to be in the region of 50 million dollars. 
(“‘Wersuch einer Deutung der Kulturrevoiution”, Die Internationale, no. 4 Vienna 
1967, p.52). 

24. The Polish comrades, Kuron and Modzelewski, are right to say that the weak 
level of development of the productive forces increases the possibilities of bureau- 
cratisation. They confuse however the genesis and the condition of existence of 
bureaucratic political power and generalise the phenomenon of Stalinist practice 


_ which is only one particular expression-of the general character of the bureaucracy. 
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tical problem in itseff: the explanation lies in the extreme enfeeblement of the 


2. The Heritage of Stalinism: the Technocracy 


With the process of nationalisation of the means of production begun in 
commerce and the transport industry, the debate on “the general line 

for the building of socialism’ became necessary after 1952; this debate 
came to a close with the publication of the first Five Year Plan (1953- 
57), which faithfully followed the Stalinist model of development. (25) 
The Chinese CP accepted the Stalinist “law” of priority development of — 
heavy industry (26) under centralised planning. (27) 


The two moments, which are superimposed heré—the material content 
and the specific social form of production—must be first discussed 
separately, to make more comprehensible the attempt at a solution 
later advanced by the Maoists. 7 


At the material level, this model is in contradiction with the objective 
conditions in an economically backward country. The weak level and 
specific structure of the productive forces, as well as the relative over- 
population of the countryside, make inescapable the tasks of industria- 
lisation and development of the productive forces. This can only 

result from the optimal utilisation of the existing natural resources, 
that is, a rise in the productivity of agriculture made possible by indus- 
trialisation. In an economically backward country, this is the only 
means to a growth of the social surplus product, which allows on the 
one hand an increase in the standard of living of the peasantry, and on 
the other, an augmentation of industry’s accumulation fund. This 
harmony of production and consumption—the essential content of 
“primitive social accumulation” (28) 


“One can therefore say that it is the need to industrialise of an under-developed 
country which gives birth to the bureaucracy as a dominant class.’ (Kuron and 
Modzelewski, Open Letter to the Polish Workers Party.) 

25: Moreover, according to the Maoist conception, the coming into effect of the 
first Five Year Plan opened the stage of the building of socialism, which succeeded 
the stage of the ‘new democracy”. Aithough this Stalinist theory of stages has 
played no determining role in the practice of the Chinese revolution, the Chinese 

CP has however upheld the validity of this theory to this day. 

26. in the first Five Year Plan, investment provided for industry amounts to 
31,000 million yuan, while agriculture is down to receive only 6,100 million yuan. 
(Sources: Volksrepublik China—Ein Wirtschaftslicher Uberblick, edited by the 
Dresden Bank, Hamburg, p.22). The disequilibrium within the industrial sector to 
the benefit of heavy, centralised industry, appeared, in this period, for example, 

in the important Kwantung province where the development of the relationship 
between local and central industry is as follows: 1953 = 37:9 million yuan; 1955 = 
24:36; 1956 32:112; 1957 40:130. (cf Carl Riskin, “Small industry and the : 
Chinese Model of Development, CQ, Aug. 1971, p.252). (By local industry is usually 
meant smali and medium-size enterprises which, unlike central industry, devote 
their attention to the industrialisation of agriculture and answer the most imme- 
diate needs of the rural population.) 

- a ge Erom 1950 to 1956 86% of investment was decided on centraily and only 
16% at province ievel. (cf Riskin, op cit, p.252) 

28. This theory, according to whech the subjective factor is an essential moment 
of the necessary growth of the productive forces, was developed by the Left 
Opposition (for example, Trotsky, Rakovsky, Piatakov) and expounded in the clear- 
est form by Preobrazhensky in his ‘‘New Economics” in 1925. Like many ather 
theses (for example the validity of Marxist categories for analysing transitional 
society), this also seems a ‘pseudo theory” to Bettelheim (interview with // Mani- 
festo in Sowjet union und China, Zwei Vege des Sozialistischen Aufbaus, Municn 
1970, p.57) 
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—is denied in the Stalinist model, 


which is based on the dogma of their incompatibility and thus realises 
accumulation only at the expense of social consumption. 


However, this forced accumulation is used not for the industrialisation 
of agriculture but to construct a heavy industry producing on a large 


bureaucratically centralised planning which, both at the globa! level 


and at the level of the enterprise (one-man Management), regulated the 
form of production without the proletariat’s participation. The central 
plan thus incarnates for the proletariat the form of its own self- 


tion explains essentially the specific dynamic of all bureaucratically 

deformed transitiona] Societies, to the extent that it marks with its : 
imprint the dialectic between the socialisation of the productive forces 
and the relations of Production linked to the material conditions. (32) 


What importance does this point of departure of historical materialism 
have for our subject? It is necessary to understand that the bureaucrati- 
cally deformed form of social planning must, as a particular socialisation 


29. Franz Janossy defined the “structure of employment” as a “‘structure given 

by the existing means of production” (Das Ende der Wirtichaftswunder, Frankfurt 
1969 0 24n) - 

30. “Capitalism simplifies the functions of ‘State’ administration; it makes 
Possible to cast ‘bOssing’ aside and to confine the whole matter to the organisation 
of the proletarians (as the ruling class, which will hire ‘workers, foreman and 
accountants’ in the name of the whole society.” (Lenin, State and Revolution, 
Coliected Works, vo! 25,p. 425) 

3t, According to Marxist theory, the concept of alienation is fundamentally 


hand, there is no immediate causal relationship between the suppression of capita! 
and the suppression of alienated consciousness. What does this absence of coinci- — 
dence mean for the period of transition? “Although the alienation of wage labour 
and private commodity production are really suppressed, their effects have not yet 
disappeared (...) it’s not the worker himself as Producer who is alienated, but his 
consciousness.” {Friedrich Tomberg, Basis und Uberbau SoZialphilosophie 

Studien, Neuwied 1969, p.157,159). Under the conditions of bureaucratic power, - 
the process of the suppression of alienation is endowed with a new quality. Aliena- 
tion, as an objective moment inherent in the Capitalist relationship, is suppressed 
as such, but it is transformed with a relationship between the burgaucracy and the 
proletariat, a political expropriation of the proletariat which inciudes the negation 
of its taking of consciousness, “exteriority” in relation to the conditions of its own 
existence which if itno longer finds itself in antagonistic contrad iction, is however 
a partial contradiction with a dominant layer. If alienation and exteriority both 
correspond to the level of appearances, they are however different in their content, . 
linked to specific relations of production. 

Cf on this subject Kar} Marx, Foundations of the Critique of Political 
Economy (Introduction) and Con tribution to the Critique of Politica/ Economy 
(Preface). 54 
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of the productive forces, become a fetter to their development, because 
it can only be realised under the conditions of the political ex propria- 
tion of the immediate producers and of scorn for their economic needs. 
These two moments of the Stalinist model, the exclusion of the produ- 
cers from the decision-making bodies at all levels, and the mechanism of 
forced accumulation at the expense of their consumption, necessarily 
prevent the social consciousness of the producers becoming itself a 
motive force of economic activity. (33) The phenomena of economic 
and social stagnation which result from this (lowering of the rate of — 
growth, political demoralisation, etc.) give a particular social character 
to the structure of technical training and to the indispensable specialists 
who are controlled only by the central political bureaucracy and not by 
the representative organs of the proletariat. For, under the conditions 
of bureaucratic power, these specialists alone are capable—owing to 
their technical and administrative competence—of masking the crisis 
of the bureaucracy and thus preventing the alienated consciousness of 
the proletariat from flowing over into the consciousness of its own alien- 
ation and into political action. The bureaucracy can only avoid display- 
ing its own weakness by recognising and compensating the skills of the 
specialists, It is this association, through corruption, of highly qualified 
cadres with the system of bureaucratic power, which brings them into 
contradiction with the majority of the producers and constitutes them 
as a specific social layer: a technocracy, giving the purely material 
qualification a specific social character. (34) In itself, the diversified 
structure (35) of the technical qualification merely brings about the 
production on a large scale of necessary, qualified cadres; it only leads 
to the formation of a technocracy under the conditions of bureaucratic : 
deformation of the dictatorship of the proletariat. (36) Let us proceed 


33. “We affirm that in the relatively short term, the development of conscious- 
ness will do more to increase production than material stimulants.” (Ernesto Che 
Guevara, Oeuvres revolutionnaires 1959-67. Maspero 1968, p.157) 
34. To designate this social layer, we prefer the concept of technocracy rather 
than that of “economic and industrial bureaucracy’ chosen by Trotsky, for the 
technocracy is qualitatively distinguished from the bureaucracy. The technocracy 
develops from the conditions of the process of social production in a bureaucrati- 
cally deformed transitional society and controls the material regulation of this 
process at the level of the individual enterprise while, by bureaucracy, we mean 
the political expropriator of the proletariat which acts as a State in the teansitional 
period. It would be necessary to show to what extent the concept forged by Trotsky 
corresponded to the relationships existing in the Soviet Union at the time. As a 
result of the transformations which have taken place in existing transitional! 
societies, transformations which have given evidence of a conflict between these two 
layers, we must however today grasp their contradiction also in new terminology. 
35. An economic determinism joined .to an idealism which makes an abstraetion. 
of the concrete social conditions appeared in the following quotation: ‘’In general, 
management in one form or another remains an inevitablé institution (!) as long as 
a value-based economy and a monetary economy persist under socialism . . . 
(Without) an explicit theory of intellectual work and manual work, the techno- 
Cracy can neither be pushed back nor combatted nor avoided.” (Alfred John- 
Rethel in conference in Heideiberg, 12.5.71 in Neues Rotes Forum, 3 Nov. 1971, 
p.65). | 
36. “In my opinion, no economic system can be developed without self-manage- 
ment of the enterprises, without the system of works committees and workers’ 
councils. Failing this, the new economic system could degenerate into a system of 
managers, into an economic predominance of ie technocracy."’ (Robert Kalivoda, 
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from the general cause of the genesis of the technocracy to its particu- 

lar forms of evolution, to the specificity of its privileges. We must take 

into account. in addition to the general social character of bureaucratic 

power, another moment of explanation, namely, the partial survival of 

market relations, which 1s already in itself the indirect expression of the 

low level of the productive forces and of specific social relations. (37) 

The decision-making function of the technocracy combines with survi- 
vals of market relations to produce a growing privatisation of social | 
production at moments of crisis of the bureaucratic power. Any aspira- 

tion to a real socialisation of the material process of production would 

threaten the existence of the bureaucracy. Under these conditions, the 
intervention of the technocracy necessarily takes the form of a reinforc- 

ing of the autonomy of individual enterprises, which constitutes the 

only form of political and economic evolution possible for the techno- 

cracy. 


While social planning continues to exist, this transformation of the role 
of individual enterprises can only be realised by limiting the central 
plan which represents the interests of the proletariat, falsified by the 
bureaucracy’s own interests. That is why the aspirations of the techno- 
-cracy to autonomy express themselves first of all on the political level, 
that is, within the bureaucracy itself. This relationship between efficien- 
cy of the technocracy at enterprise level and the necessity for it to 
prevail politically at the centre compels us to grasp the phenomenon iri 
an adequate concept, Le. the fecAnobureaucracy. (39) [his distinction 
is all the more necessary since the fundamental objective conflict only 
appears as a conflict internal to the bureaucracy and thus takes a form 
which veils its real social content. 


The one-sided development of material production implicit in the 
Stalinist model and the contradictory role of the social bearers of this 
process had their first negative socio-economic effects in China even _ 
before the end of the first Five Year Plan in 1956. Although the overall 
balance sheet of economic development was positive, thus testifying to 
the general superiority of a planned economy, serious difficulties 
appeared. This anomaly of an enormous growth of the productive 
forces, made possible by the nationalisation of the means of production, 
together with specific disproportions of the national economy, is 


expressed in People’s China, too, in familiar symptoms: in a tendency 
Rude Pravo, 3.5.68, quoted from E. Altvater ch. Neususs ‘’Burokratische Herr- 
schaft und gesellschaftliche Emanzipation’’, Neue Kritik, 51/52 February 1969). 
37. Cf. on this subject Ernest Mandel, ‘Economies of the Transition Period”, 
50 Years ... op Cit, p.278 et seq. (in German in INFO nr. 2 der Gruppe Internatio- 
nale Marxisten, Berlin, July 1971 p.5 et seq.) 
38. “Only such products can become commodities with regard to each other 
as result from different kinds of labour, each kind being carried on independently 
and for the account of private individuals.'’ (Capita/, Vol. 1, p.42, Eng. ed., Progress 
Publishers, Moscow 1965.) 
39. On the basis of our distinction between the bureaucracy which controls the 
political regulation of the production process and the technocracy to whose lot 
falls the direct material management, the political representatives of the latter must 
be included in the concept of technocracy. This relationship also stays hidden in 
the current notion of “reformist bureaucracy’’ which expresses the appearance well, 
put not the content of the social transformations. 
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to the wastage of social resources, a produet of bureaucratic planning; 

m the unevenness of production among different regions and branches 
of industry (40) resulting from the specific order of priorities of the — 
national economy; in the growing opening of the scissors between town 

and country, a consequence of the Stalinist mechanism of compulsory 
deliveries which finances the process of industrialisation on the backs _ 
of the poor peasants (41); finally, and most importantly, in the fact 

that local industry developed much more favourably than centralised 
industry, despite the inverse structure of investment. (42) 
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These specific disequilibria are an indication of the general crisis of 
_ Stalinism (43) which also affected China in 1956. They bring to light 

the conflict that this form of bureaucratic power stimulates while at the 
same time repressing it (44); the contradiction between a technocracy 
which has become objectively necessary for the management of the 
social process of production, but which does not yet dispose of suffi- 
cient possibilities for the realisation of its goals, and a central political 
yureaucracy which is still master of production, though it has long since 
ven the proof of its inability to manage the social process of produc-’ 
son. The solution which this contradiction tends towards can under 
tne conditions of bureaucratic power only be a bureaucratic solution: it 
S the partial recognition of the objectivity of the technocracy. Our | 
“nesis is illustrated by the changes introduced in the Chinese economy 
m 1956-57: the transformation of the management structures of the F 
>rocess of production in the individual enterprise, that is, the tendency 

: 1... the single manager with a collective body incorporating the | 
schnocracy (45); the partial transformation of the global indices of 

>cial planning in such a way that they give some autonomy to the 

individual enterprise in the form of an independent accumulation fund 

46); finally, the modification of the wages system with a wage differen- 

tiation conceding aysprononionale en. to the poring ine ee 
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40. For the difference in wage levels between the different branch ‘TOR a eee 
suly-August 1968, p. 41-68. j 
2). The difference of income between town and country developed in a ratio ; 


2 2:6:1 (1954) to 4:1 (1957); in 1964 it was 3.2:1, still higher than the 1954 
evel. Cf FCA loc cit, July-Aug. 1968. = 
42. Cf Riskin op cit p.254 et seq. | 
£3. The crisis of Stalinism in the mid-’50s is characterised by two complemen- | 
tary moments: a new economic structure—that is the abandoning of the old Stalin- 
st model of planning, and the development of mass movements (for example in 
SDR, in Poland and in Hungary). One can see the gravity of the Maoist critique 
of revisionism when the Chinese CP at the time when it itself was empirically over- 
coming the Stalinist model, described the struggles of the Hungarian workers as i 
“counter-revolutionary’”’. Renmin Ribas, 29.12.56). | i 
44. Cf Masi, op cit p.163, note 105. : i 
45. Cf Frank Schurmann, /deology and Organisation in Communist China, i 
Berkeley 1968, p.308. 
46. in 1954 individual enterprises could keep back 40% of profits which sur- 
passed the norms. These amounts of profits were easily. raised in 1956 and 1957, . 
the number of INDICES was reduced from 12 to 4, which gave profit a growing 
importance. 
47. In the industrial sector, China had a salary scale wih eight levels in the 
neavy industrial sector, seven levels in light industry. Differentiations varied greatiy 
between different sectors and branches, but inside a sector, wages ranged round 
300 to 400% from the highest to the lowest jievei. Qualified technicians receive a 
starting salary superior to the maximum wage of an ordinary worker. On the 19th 
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These measures marked the beginning of the formation and evolution 
of the technocracy on the political and economic. arena—a new social 
force which had already acquired political representation. Given its own 
level of development and the conjunctura! 1mportance within the 
Chinese CP of the critique of the Stalinist model of development, there 
could be no question of an autonomous political representative of the 
technocracy within the bureaucracy. That is why the conflicts 

that the genesis of the technocracy necessarily provoked within the 
bureaucracy did not yet clearly manifest themselves in a breaking up 
into factions of the dominant bureaucracy. In this indecisive situation, 
a partial split within the bureaucracy on the problem of the recognition 
of the technocracy would have upset its relative stability and interfered 
with the critique of Stalinism, which had become an absolute priority 
given the economic situation. Thus, at the 8th World Congress of the 
Chinese CP in 1956 the first outlines of an alternative to the Stalinist 
model of development appeared in a limitation of the priority given to 
heavy industry and a growing orientation towards agriculture. These 
were to be the contours of a new “general line” (48). Simultaneously, 
some elements of the bureaucracy intervened in favour of a strengthen- 
ing of the construction of local industry which had developed up to 
1956 in a much more favourable way than central industry. This 
strengthening of local industry was not directed solely against the 
material aspect of the Stalinist model, but indirectly also against the 
technocracy necessary for large-scale production. These rectifications 
of the model of development, which already contained in embryo 
various attempts at a solution, could not, however, in the short term 
compensate for all the negative consequences of the economic policy 
which had been followed up to then and which in 1957 led to a worsening 
of the economic situation. (49) This crisis was the catalyst which 
revealed the existing differences; after then they appeared in the fore- 


ground confronted to the common “general line’. This at first provoked | 
oe. ae ime — eens ea ca ae as a counter- 
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ae 1954, a State Council decision introduced a 30 stage scale rT ) ‘for State’ | 
employees and functionaries, such that the highest state functionaries received a . 
wage 30 times higher (about 560 yuan) than that of an office worker on the lowest 
scale. in 1958, during the “egalitarian’’ period of the Great Leap, this ratio was 
lowered to 1/20. A University professor earns only about 20% less than the most 
privileged bureaucrats. The 1956 wages reform substituted a system of direct wages 
for the system of wages payment on points which existed up to then, and consoli- 
dated the already existing privileges of the technocracy. While salaries of the lowest 
echelon only went up by 8% those of the 8th step went up by 18%. 

The salaries of professors and intellectuals were even raised by one-third. 

In this wages reform, in addition, there also appeared a growing difference of 
average wages between different sectors of industry: heavy industry 15.6%, light 
industry 12% (Sources: FCA July-August 1968, p. 41 to 68, E. Mandei, “Versuch 
... ' op cit p.51 et seq) 

48. in the first Five Year Plan, the relation of investments in industry to agricul- 
ture was Originally 6:1; it was modified at the beginning of 1956 and lowered pro- 
gressively until 1958, when it was 3:1, that is 9169m yuan to 2940m yuan (Source: 
Dresden Bank, op cit, p.22, 28). Cf also Riskin, op cit, p.268. In 1957, the initial 
“‘general line’’ was modified and a policy of “marching on both legs” formulated, 
that is even development of industry and agriculture. 

49. — Thus that year, cereal production stagnated and the rate of industrial growth 

was one of the lowest since 1949 (Cf Riskin op cit, p.257). 
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reaction, the attempted Maoist solution of the “Gieat Leap Fotwatd = = = 

and the popular communes, which were now explicitly directed against 
the technocracy. (50) This anti-technocratic objective is confirmed by 
the fact that the 11th Plenum of the 8th Congress of the Chinese CP 
formulated a critique of the Yugoslav development which in reality 
attacked the growing technocratic tendencies in the Soviet Union since 
| the 20th Congress of the CP of the USSR as well as these tendencies 

in China itself. For the necessity of the technocracy. flows from the 

general conditions of bureaucratic power, while the “great leap’’ and the 
. “People’s Communes”’ only modify the perticular form of its existence. 
_ That is why the Maoist conception of this period only represents an 
attempt to ignore the objectivity of the technocracy. / 
50. "Thus, for exampie, a “rectification campaign” aimed against “intellectuals 
and rightist-leaning technicians’ was launched. in addition, “study-work’’ schoals 
were created and campaigns were conducted during which technicians and rnembers 


of the administration were sent to the fields. Edorada Masi remarked on this 


Subject: ‘‘In 1957-58 this widespread practice often had the character of a punish- 
ment.” (E. Masi, op cit, p.61). 
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The Naxalites 
and the Indian 


Revolution =: 


Five decades have elapsed since the Communist movement was launched 

in the Indian sub-continent, but it is still confused on questions of strategic : = 
importance such as (a) what would be the nature of the coming Indian S, ba 
revolution? (b) which class will hegemonise the social forces that would 
accomplish the revolution? (c) which class would accomplish the tasks of [ 

the democratic revolution and transform it into the socialist revolution? E = 
and (d) will the revolution take place through revolutionary violence or — be 
through peaceful means? 4 


We have already seen how the political theory and practice of the CPI 

and CPI(M), who argue that the present productive relations would be 

transformed into socialist ones via the National Democratic or Peoples’ 

Democratic stage by the “bloc of four classes” and without. destroying the 

bourgeois state machine, have led the working class and its allies to defeat 
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and disaster (1). The Naxalites and other Maoist currents also peddle 
similar erroneous theories although they take their distance from the CPI 
and CPI(M) on the question of revolutionary violence. Thus we see the 
Naxalites arguing for New Democracy which they describe as the “dictator- 
ship of the working class, the peasantry, petty bourgeoisie and even a 
section of the small and middle bourgeoisie under the leadership of the 
working class.” (2) Although the Maoists, in the Indian sub-continent, are 
today in an advanced state of disintegration, it is still necessary to struggle 
against a number of erroneous political concepts they managed to popula- 
rise amongst political militants. 


In our polemic against the CPI and the CPI(M), we have already demonstrated 
that this whole concept of the “bloc of four classes’”” under the hegemony 
of the working class is not only utopian but has also reaped disastrous con- 
sequences for the working class. (3) Here it is sufficient to point out that 
in 1917 Lenin severely criticised even the Old Bolsheviks’ slogan of the 
“democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry” when he wrote 
“whoever now talks about the ‘revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and peasantry” has lost touch with life, has, in virtue of the 
circumstances, gone over, in practice, to the petty bourgeoisie against the 
proletarian class struggle; and he ought to be relegated to the museum of 
‘Bolshevik’ pre-revolutionary antiquities (or, as one might call it, the 
museum of ‘old Bolsheviks’).”’ (4) 


Similarly, the Naxalite concept of “‘worker-peasant”’ unity is at best ambi- 
guous and misleading and at its worst is revisionist and anti-Leninist. Firstly, 
every Marxist knows that the peasantry is not and never has been an inde- 
pendent political force capable of playing a decisive historical role on its own 
initiative. It has always followed the dominant social class—i.e. either the 
bourgeoisie or the working class. Secondly, in countries like India, the word 
‘“‘neasantry”’ is often used to encompass the mass of rural population which 
is made up of numerous social layers. In this sense the peasantry is by no 
means homogeneous. At the bottom are the rural proletariat and the landless 
poor with whom an alliance is not just desirable but essential; but at the 

top are the rich peasants and landlords who are not only closely tied to the 
urban bourgeoisie but are also in day to day conflict with the rural proletariat 
and the rural poor who are the allies of the working class. With the rich 
peasants and landlords the working class can have no alliances. In the middle 
are various intermediary layers who generally follow the decisive social 
force. This latter strata would support the ‘proletariat only when it can 
demonstrate that it is prepared to perform its historic task unhesitantly— 
that is the expropriation of the bourgeoisie and its allies. 


Therefore in raising the slogan of “worker-peasant” unity, the Naxalites 
commit two grave errors. Firstly they equate the social and political weight 
of the peasantry with that of the working class. Secondly they completely 
gloss over the class struggle in the countryside by lumping together the 
tich peasant, middle peasant, the poor peasant and the rural worker, 
ignoring the class antagonisms that prevail in the rural society. It is instruc- 
tive to note that Lenin in the epoch of the 1905 revolution persistently and 
untiringly repeated that ‘“‘Our attitude towards the peasantry must be dis- 
trustful, we must organise separately from it, be ready for a struggle against 
it, to the extent that the peasantry comes forward as a reactionary or anti- 
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- proletarian force.’ (5) Moreover, Lenin stressed that “if the peasant does 


not follow the workers, he marches behind the bourgeoisie. There is and 
there can be no middle course.” (6) Clearly then the revolution on the 
agenda in India is the socialist revolution (like that of the Russian and 
Chinese (7) revolutions of 1917 and 1949 respectively) and would be 
accomplished by the working class with the support of the poor peasantry 
and the semi-proletarian masses. 


ON REVOLUTIONARY VIOLENCE 


We agree with the Naxalites that the Indian ruling classes cannot be dislodged 
without a violent revolution; contrary to the claims of the revisionist CPI 
and CPI(M), the old state machine of the exploiting classes must be smashed 
and on its ruins the proletariat must build its own state. However, it is not 
enough to say that the revolution will be accomplished by revolutionary 
violence; it is essential to hegemonise the working class and its ally, the 
poor peasant, . to carry out the seizure of power. This cannot be done by 
abandoning the working class to the revisionists and confining one’s activi- 
ties only to the countryside. Rescuing the working class and the poor 
peasant from the influence of the CPI and CPI(M) is an essential pre-requi- 
site of the Indian revolution. This cannot be done by mere “‘left”’ chatter 

or by preaching sermons from the roof-tops; it is necessary to intervene in 
the day to day struggles of the working class from the level of its present 
consciousness and to transform their struggles to the level of revolutionary 
politics. 


Along with their propagandism the Naxalites also fetishised guerrilla war- 
fare. They said that ‘“‘Guerrilla warfare is the only way to mobilise and 
apply the entire strength of the people against the enemy” (our emphasis) 
(8). This was a very grave error. Lest we are misunderstood, let us here and 
now make it clear that we are not opposed to guerrilla warfare in principle. 
No Marxist, worth the name, could do so; but what we emphatically reject 
is their assertion that it is the only method of mobilising the masses. 
Guerrilla warfare is not a universal method of struggle applicable in all 
circumstances and to all countries; it may be practised in some specific 
situations and under certain specific conditions. For instance it may be 
useful in a country where the people have been deprived of other*methods 
of struggle and where it translates into action the very feelings of the masses. 
In a country like India where the mass of people have not yet broken with 
bourgeois “democracy’’, where the workers and poor peasants still follow 
the revisionists of the CPI end CPI(M) and where the masses still think 
that they have other means at their disposal to fight for their demands, it 
was a serious mistake to practise guerrilla warfare. Any party which, in the 
present circumstances, embraces this left opportunist policy would soon be 
isolated and face defeat. Under certain specific conditions guerrilla warfare 
would enhance the cause of revolution. Thus for instance had the Communist 
Party of China, at the beginning of the Northern expedition, formed soviets 
and launched a peasant war, the results would have been extremely favour-_ 
able. As Trotsky pointed out, “If at the beginning of the Northern expedi- 
tion we had begun to organise Soviets in the ‘liberated’ districts (and the 
masses were instinctively aspiring for that with all their might and main) we 
would have secured the necessary basis and a revolutionary running start, 
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we would have rallied around us the agrarian uprising, we would have built 

_ our own army, we would have disintegrated the enemy armies; and despite 
the youthfulness of the Communist Party of China, the latter-would have 
been able... to mature in these exceptional years and to assume power, if 
not in the whole of China at once, then at least in a.considerable part of 
China.’ (9) 

Nowhere have the Naxalites demonstrated why other forms of struggles 

and mass mobilisations, such as revolutionary general strikes, civil war, mass 
uprisings, etc. are no longer applicable to the conditions of India. Patently 
they were the victims of impressionism; in attempting to apply mechanically 
certain methods of struggle utilised in China, abstracted from the specific — 
circumstances in which these struggles occurred, the Naxalites and their 
theoretical guru, Charu Mazumdar, in reality rejected the Marxist-Leninist 
method. Mazumdar argued that “the path of India’s liberation, as in all 
other colonial, semi-colonial and semi-feudal countries is the path of 
People’s war’ (10) and that ‘‘China’s Chairman is our Chairman and China’s © 
path is our path” (11). To the question of why should India follow the path 
of China and not that of Russia, or more precisely the path of insurrection 

_ and civil war followed by Lenin and the Bolsheviks, the Naxalites replied 
that it was because India, like China, is a semi-colonial and a semi-feudal 
country. This in our opinion is a serious error and at the bottom of this 
error is the non-Marxist and fundamentally incorrect methodology of the 
Naxalites; that is impressionism, a vulgar bourgeois methodology. And 
unfortunately this methodology—which in essence is a confusion of appear- 
ance with reality—is adopted not only by the Naxalites; there are many far 
left groups (who call themselves Marxists) in India today who have not ° : 
succeeded in transcending the confines of impressionism. For this reason 
we intend to dwell on this question (i.e. semi-colonialism of India and 
China) at length not only to rebut the Naxalite arguments but also to 
demonstrate the limitations of impressionism. 


SEMI-COLONIALISM OF CHINA AND INDIA 


Firstly, India cannot be called a semi-colonial country in the same sense as 
China was before the revolution. There is a material difference between the 
two even if one considers only the fact that there was direct interference of 
imperialist powers in pre-revolutionary China. Despite the differences, how- 
ever, it must be noted that both faced (and India for. its part still faces) 

the same problem i.e. the completion of democratic revolution. At the 
very outset let us emphasise the fact that it makes very little difference 
whether India, like China, was semi-colonial or not, because we could easily 
demonstrate that even in semi-colonial China the working class supported 
by the poor peasantry could have seized power. Nevertheless let us deal 
with the arguments of the Naxalites on their own grounds—is the state of 
India today identical to that of pre-revolutionary China? 


Let us examine the facts. According to Lenin, ‘“‘China was on the way to 
becoming a colony.” (12) Remarking about the intensity of semi-colonialism. ° 
of China, Persia-and Turkey, Lenin wrote that though these countries may 
be called semi-colonial, yet in “reality they are now nine-tenth colonies.” 
(13) Although China was formally independent it was little short of a 


colony; as we Shall see, the “semi-colonialism” of India is in no way com- 
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parable with that of pre-revolutionary China which had more or less become 
a joint colony of the big imperialist powers. 


The misfortune of China had begun with her defeat in the “opium war’. 
The humiliating treaty of Nanking of 1842, imposed by the victor, Britain, 
paved the way to imperialist plunder and subjugation of China. According 
to this treatv (supplemented by the clauses subsequently added by the 
treaty of Bogne), firstly China was forced to surrender up to Britain,Hong 
Kong—which is to date a British colony; secondly, an indemnity of 21 
million silver dollars was to be paid to cover the cost of destroyed opium 
stock and the military expenses of the aggressor; thirdly, China was forced 
to open five major ports—Canton, Foochow, Amoy, Ningpo and Shanghai— 
to British trade; fourthly, China was forced to negotiate import duties on 
British goods, later to be reduced to a nominal 5%; finally, China was com- 
pelled to grant extra-territorial rights to Britain on Chinese soil. The eXami- 


nation of these terms thus makes it abundantly clear that in fact they reduced 


China to the position of a colony. She was no longer able to determine her 
own tariffs and therefore unable to protect and develop her indigenous 


industries from the influx of cheap British commodities. (14) 


The extra-territorial rights Britain gained to station her troops sounded the 
death-knell for Chinese independence. Henceforth Britain was to dictate, 
not request for the terms she required. Between 1842 and the end of d of 


the 19th century, China was subjected to plunder and pillage by the imperia- © 


list powers, who virtually divided her amongst themselves. Thus in 1844 the 
USA secured extra-territorial jurisdictional rights for Roman Catholicism— 
a spearhead of colonialism. In 1857 the Anglo-French seized Canton and 
the USA and Czarist Russia imposed the treaty of Tientsen on China and 
forced her to open 11 more ports and to concede maritime rights, customs 
control, legalise opium trade and to cede the north bank of Amur to 
Russia. In 1860 Britain sacked Peking and demanded further indemnity, the 
Russians annexed the maritime province and France secured Catholics the 
right to own land. Japanese imperialism, which came on the scene relatively 
late, joined in the plunder in 1895 when they imposed their ‘“‘peace treaty” 
on China at Shimonseki. By this treaty China surrendered to J apan, 


Formosa, Pescudores, Port Arthur, as well as Laitung Peninsula in Manchuria. 


Furthermore China was forced to accept the “independence” of Korea ( an - 


euphemism for Japanese colony) which had been a vassal state of China 


since the 15th century. If it had not been for the inter-imperialist jealousies 
and contradictions, the Japanese vulture would have devoured China, flesh 


and bone. In the event Japan had to share the plunder with the other im- 
perialist powers. 3 


In 1900 Britain; the USA, France, Russia, Japan, Italy and Austria sent a 
joint expedition to crush the I Ho Tuan movement (15) and after its success- 
ful completion the Ching government of China was forced to accept the © 
dictates of these eight imperialist countries; according to Mao Tse-Tung, 
“,.. China had to pay .. . 450 million tails of silver as war reparation and 
grant special privileges of stationing troops in Peking and in the area from 
Peking to Tientsen and Shanhai Kuan.” (16) Thus, by stationing the 
imperialist troops at the very nerve centre of the Chinese administration, 
they sought to ensure that no popular movements would develop against 
imperialist powers; and if they 1 ee could be crushed 
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swiftly. Therefore Lenin’s words that China was ‘‘nine-tenths a colony” 

were apt. In these conditions it was not surprising that the timpress Dowager 
Tzu Hse of China issued ‘‘a proclamation which bluntly declared that the 
foreign policy of the Ching government was to the extent of China’s 
resources to please foreign nations.” (17) 


Thus China was parcelled out into spheres of influence by the imperialist 
powers who annexed parts of the Chinese territory. Their troops were 
stationed on Chinese soil and the Yantse river was controlled and patrolled 
by British gun-boats. The imperialist powers controlled the tariff policies 
of China and controlled foreign trade; they could import or export in and 
out of China anything and everything they wanted. These imperialist over- 
lords, who did not request but demanded, obtained every privilege and 
interest they wanted. The only factor which restrained them from direct 

_ colonisation of China was not the resistance of its puppet rulers, but rivalry 
and antagonism amongst the imperialist powers. 


Now let us contrast this situation with that of post-independence India. 
India achieved her political independence from the British Raj on 15th 
August 1947 and the Indian bourgeois-landlord classes stepped into the 
vacuum left by the exit of the British. Since the Indian rulers eliminated 
the last enclave of Portuguese imperialism in India by military force, there 
has been not one inch of Indian territory under the control of any imperia- 
list power. Furthermore the Indian bourgeoisie has been prepared to act 
decisively in its own interests even where it has provoked the greatest dis- 
pleasure of the imperialist powers, particularly that of American imperialism. 
For instance, in the recent struggle in Bangaladesh, India directly intervened 
to “‘liberate”’ Bangaladesh from the exploitation and repression of the 
Pakistani oppressor (of course, with the latent intention of substituting her 
own domination for Pakistan’ s), even though US imperialism greatly dis- 
approved and openly opposed India’s action. Could this be possible if india 
was a semi-colony of the USA? Again, India recognised the People’s Republic 
of China and proposed her entry to the United Nations even at the height 
of the Cold War when China was engaged in direct confrontation with US 
imperialism in Korea, and the US had opposed tooth and nail China’s recog- 
nition and entry to the UN. Similarly, India followed a policy of cooperation 
with the USSR in this period, despite the Cold War policies pursued by the 
USA and Western imperialism to isolate the Soviet Union. And yet again, 
India established full diplomatic relations with the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam at the height of the Vietnam war. Could such policies be described 
as a “foreign policy ...” designed to “‘please the foreign nations’, as was the 
case with the Ching government in relation to the imperialist powers? 


Let us also examine India’s policies relating to trade and tariffs. India has 
been pursuing a protectionist policy designed to promote indigenous 
industries and to this end has imposed import controls and high tariffs on 
foreign commodities. These are reinforeed by “other government policies 
such as the requirement of indigenous equipment and material i in public 
contracts, which augment the overall policy to give new industrial under- 
takings protection from foreign competition.” (18) Do the imperialist 
powers dictate and determine the tariff policies of India? Clearly the Indian 
ruling classes decide the nature and scope of the tariffs they impose. The 
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Indian bourgeoisie have imposed high tariffs to protect a whole number 

of indigenous industries such as alumintu m, caustic soda, textile machinery, 
hicyeles. electric nvotors. plastics. automobiles dvestuffs. ete. No doubt 
the imperialist powers try to influence and pressurise the Indian bourgeoisie 
to adopt the type of policies that suit imperialist interests and to this end 
they can exercise a powerful economic lever such as economic “aid”, loans, 
etc. And often the Indian bourgeoisie have to give in to such pressure. 
Nevertheless there are many situations in which the Indian ruling classes 
have resisted such pressurs. Besides it is not only India that is subjected to. 
such pressures: in recent times US imperialism and its agencies have put 
economic pressure on Japan and Britain, and forced these countries to 
change some of their policies (19). Does this make Japan or Britain a “‘semi- 
colonial” state? Being the junior partner, the Indian bourgeoisie cannot 
pursue its policies regardless of the wishes and interests of the powerful 
senior partners, But that in no way implies that the Indian bourgeoisie is a 
“semi-slave” of imperialism; by no stretch of the imagination could one 
compare the policies of the pre-revolutionary Chinese government. which 
was no more than a puppet of the imperialist powers, with those of the 
Indian ruling class. This is even more apparent when one considers the 
policies it pursues with regard to capital investments and domestic capital 
fgrmation. The Indian ruling classes do not allow imperialist powers to 
invest their capital according to their whims and fancies; they have imposed 
Stringent restrictions and demarcated the areas and limits of such invest- _ 
ments. Where they consider it is in their interest, the national bourgeoisie 
have nationalised foreign enterprises, e.g. the Imperial Bank of India, the 
Kolar Gold Mines, etc, 


Therefore to refer to the Indian ruling class as “‘semi-slaves” of imperialism 
and to call India a “semi-colonial and semi-feudal”’ country, as the Naxalites 
do, is not only sheer nonsense but also indicates their inability to under- 
Stand the specific relationship that exists between the Indian ruling classes 
and imperialism. Like all impressionists confusing the apparent with the 
real, they exhibit a singular inability to penetrate surface phenomena and 
understand the underlying economic and political realities; blinded by the 
theories of “two-stage revolution”, the Naxalites are unable to see beyond 
the formal similarities between China and India and understand the nature 
of national bourgeoisies that emerge late, in the epoch of imperialist decay. 
The reality is that the Indian bourgeoisie is ready to come into conflict 

with imperialism when its basic interests are threatened, despite the fact 
that the Indian economy is not free from the control of foreign finance 
capital; if it collaborates or subordinates its interest in one specific field, 

it competes with it and ruthlessly fights it in another. Thus the Indian 
bourgeoisie has a dual and contradictory character. For the Naxalites, “ 
“However, it was necessary to portray the Indian ruling classes as mere pup- 
‘pets and India as a “semi-colony”, dominated by imperialism, because they 
can then justify their efforts to discover the mythical “‘progressive” national 
bourgeoisie who. unlike the rest of their kind will fight against imperialism 
and for national independence. The Naxalites could then justify their separa- 
tion of the struggle against imperialism from the struggle against capitalism 
~1.¢, the struggle for the “‘people’s democratic stage” of the revolution. | 
Thus the Naxalites tailored the facts i.e. the economic and political realities 
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in India—to suit their bankrupt theories. Such a method has nothing in 
~ common with Marxism-Leninism. 


_ THE SECOND CHINESE REVOLUTION OF 1924-27—A HISTORIC 
LESSON 


Analysing the German Revolution of 1848 and the Russian Revolution of 
1905, Trotsky deduced (in his book, Results and Prospects, in 1906) that 
the baurgeoisie is no more capable of completing its own historic task; 
-henceforward, the bourgeois revolution will have to be concluded by the 
working class with the support of the peasantry, and then transform it into 
socialist revolution, that is to say, the revolution will remain permanent— 
hence the theory of permanent revolution. 


Lenin at that time differed from Trotsky, but after the February Revolution 
of 1917, Lenin reached the same conclusion in his April Thesis. Thus apply- 
ing this theory, the Bolsheviks under the leadership of Lenin and Trotsky 
could destroy the rule of the bourgeois-landlord classes. 


After Lenin’s death, the epigone of the Third International headed by the 
Stalin-Bukharin group pigeon-holed Lenin's April Thesis (that is, Trotsky’s 
theory of permanent revolution) and exported the Menshevik theory of 
two-stage revolution, long refuted by the October Revolution, to China. 
Accordingly. the Communist Partv of China was asked to join the Kuomin- 
tang, the party of the bourgeois-landlord classes. Subordinating itself to 

the Kuomintang (KMT) both organisationally and politically, the Chinese 
Communist Party (CPC) was to help the Chinese bourgeoisie to unify China 
and to build capitalism and then it would be the turn of the communists 

to overthrow the bourgeoisie. This false theory sealed the fate of the Chinese. 
proletariat. 


The CPC which was organised in 1921 became a mass party by 1925, having 
a tremendous influence among the Chinese masses. Nearly 3 million workers 
organised into trade unions, and millions of peasants organised in the peasants’ 
associations, were under the leadership of the CPC. But instead of mobilising 
this immense force for the proletarian revolution, the CPC backed the KMT. 
Until 1927 the CPC played horse, the KMT rider—and the latter rode to 
power only with the help of the Communists. Twice, the government of 
Canton was threatened by the warlord, Chen Ching-ming, in November 

1923 and February 1925. Both times the Communist workers’ militia and 
the peasant masses played a major role in rescuing the bourgeois govern- 
ment. Again, it was the Communist workers who foiled the attack on the 
Canton government by Chin Lin-pak, openly backed by British imperialism. 


The one-and-a-half-vear-long Hong Kong strike politicised the workers who 

- formed workers’ courts to try and punish the strike-breakers, and mobilised 
the peasantry which actively helped the striking workers by guarding the 
hinterland of Kwantung province to check the smuggling of British goods 
boycotted by the strikers. The May 30th Movement generated 135 political 
strikes involving hundreds of thousands of workers. Three hundred thousand 
workers marched, with red flags in their hands, in the streets of Canton 

and Shanghai to celebrate May Day. Needless to say, these powerful move- 
ments were spearheaded by the Communists. : 
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Despite the subordination of the CPC to the KMT, the workers’ movement 
gathered such a momentum that it began to threaten the bourgeois regime. 
The class struggle refused to follow the logic of Stalin that the fight against 
imperialism automatically welds all classes together. By the end of 1925, 
the workers’ movement had transgressed the limits the bourgeoisie could 
permit; the question was posed on a.sharp edge: either the-workers take 
over power or the bourgeoisie would destroy the workers’ movement. But 
the CPC refused to break with the KMT in this critical period. On March 
20th, 1926 Chiang Kai-shek carried out his first mini-coup d’etat. He purged 
the Communists from the KMT, of which they had been members; Soviet 
advisers were arrested; strikes were banned. Even at this juncture, the 

CPC refused to acknowledge the harsh reality. On Stalin’s advice, opposed 
by the Left Opposition headed by Trotsky, the CPC refused to break with 
the KMT and agreed to all the conditions imposed by Chiang Kai-shek, 

and continued its adherence to the KMT. 7 

The coup of 1926 was a stern warning to the CPC to make adequate prepa- 
rations to destroy. the bourgeois state machine. It was quite clear that the 
final showdown was not very far off. Therefore it was essential first of all 
to withdraw from the KMT and then to make preparation to organise 
soviets and arm the workers and peasants. Had this been done, the CPC 
could have very easily organised soviets of workers and peasants in the 


‘“liberated”’ areas “freed” by the Northern expeditionary army. The Northern 


expeditionary campaign materialised primarily because of the active support 
of the workers and peasants, who carried out insurrections in a number of 
cities held by the warlords, without the slightest help from Chiang’s expedi- 
tionary army. The best example is that of Shanghai, the imperialists’ chief 
stronghold. The Shanghai workers took over the city without any outside 
help. Not a single shot was fired by the Nationalist army to capture this 
stronghold. 


_ Thus we see, under the leadership of the CPC the Chinese proletariat, 
despite its small numbers, wielded a strong power. Besides, the CPC exer- 
cised a considerable influence in the army. Many officers were Communists 
and many others trained in the Whampoa Military Academy were Commu- 
nist sympathisers. (The Whampoa Military Academy was established by 

Sun Yat-sen with the “help of the Communist Party” and the Soviet Union.) 
Among the Communists, Chou En-lai was appointed chief of the Academy’s 
political department and Yeh Chien-ying, Nieh Yung-chen apd others to be 
instructors. Many of the students were Communists, Socialist Youth League 
members or young revolutionaries sent to the Academy by the Communist 
Party organisations in various parts of China. (20) 


On the eve of Chiang’s coup d’etat, the commander of the First Division, 
Hsueh Yoh, a Communist sympathiser and acting under the pressure of his 
ranks, went to the headquarters of the CPC and warned that Chiang Kai- 
shek would carry out a coup d’etat after he had entered Shanghai; he said 
that if the CPC took over the power, he would arrest Chiang Kai-shek for 
plotting counter-revolution. (21) The offer was refused. A few days after 
Chiang Kai-shek entered Shanghai, he asked the revolutionary Shanghai 
workers to surrender their arms, and the CPC quietly obeyed. On April 12, 
1927 Chiang carried out his notorious coup. Thousands of revolutionary 
workers were slaughtered in cold blood. 
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~ But the CPC and the Comintern led by Stalin and Bukharin did not learn 
any lesson from the coup. They refused to abandon the counter-revolutionary 
theory of two-stage revolution and liberate the Communist workers from 

the chains of the bloc of the four classes. Subsequently the experiment was 
‘repeated with the so-called National bourgeoisie led by the “left” KMT 

at Wuhan, a splinter of the KMT which emerged after Chiang’s coup. Trotsky 
again demanded that the CPC break with the so-called national bourgeoisie, 
form workers’ and peasants’ soviets, and arm them; he explained that there 
is not an unbridgeable gap between the national and comprador bourgeoisie 
and the former too will betray the revolution. He insisted that the revolution 
will go ahead, not with the bourgeoisie at its head but without it and only 
under workers’ leadership. But Stalin had firm faith in the bourgeoisie. It 
took no more than six weeks before the workers and peasants were drowned 
in a blood-bath by the so-called national bourgeoisie. 


The workers and peasants were held back by the two Communist ministers 
in the government of the “left”? KMT. The Communist minister of the 
Agricultural Department even sent soldiers to punish the revolutionary 
peasants for “‘going too far’. If such was the political line of the CPC, small 
wonder the revolution failed. If the CPC failed to capture power in 1926-7, 
it was not that in a semi-colonial country like China power could be cap- 
tured only through People’s War. No, the CPC failed because it had subordi- 
nated itself. both politically and organisationallv, to the bourgeois KMT 
and because it failed to break from the bourgeoisie even at the critical 
moment. 


It becomes clear from this survey of the Chinese Revolution of 1924-27 
that even in semi-colonial and semi-feudal China, revolution may have 
succeeded without People’s War or Guerrilla Warfare. The Naxalites are 
therefore completely wrong to assert that Guerrilla Warfare and People’s 
War is the only way to mobilise the masses and to attain power in a “‘semi- 
colonial and semi-feudal” country. 


- TSARIST RUSSIA AND INDIA 


If the Naxalites really have to insist on the question of semi-colonialism, 
then they must understand that Russia too, like India, was a “‘semi-colonial 
and semi-feudal”’ country. How did the Russian working class under Lenin 
and Trotsky overthrow the rule of comprador bourgeoisie and the landlord 
class without waging People’s War? 


A glance at the political and economic conditions of Russia would reveal 
that it was not very different from today’s India. Like India, Russia was 
politically independent but its economy was dominated by imperialist 
finance capital. In other words. Russia too was a semi-colonial country. 
if viewed from the point of view of the imperialist domination of its economy. 
Even the Chinese Communist Party recognises that “‘before the October 
Revolution, tsarist Russia was a ‘paradise’ where many western capitalist 
countries exported capital, reaped colossal profits and plundered industrial 
raw materials.” (22) To quote Lenin, tsarist Russia (like India) was ‘“‘bound 
hand and foot by Anglo-French imperialist capital. Russian capital is merely 
a branch of the worldwide ‘firm’ which manipulates thousands of millions 
of rubles and is called ‘Britain and France’.” (23) (Lenin’s emphasis). 
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Trotsky sketched the picture of Russia’s economy as follows: “Heavy 
industry (metal, coal, oil) was almost wholly under the control of foreign 
finance capital which had created for itself an ancillary and intermedial 
system of banks in Russia. Light industry was following the same road. 
Foreigners owned in general about 40 per cent of all the stock capital of 
Russia, but in the leading branches of industry that percentage was still 
higher. We can say without exaggeration that controlling shares of stock in | 
Russian banks, plants and factories were to be found abroad .. ”’ (24). (Em- 
phasis added.) 


Foreign domination in Indian industry is similar to that of Tsarist Russia; 
the only difference is that domestic banking and light industries are in the 
hands of Indian finance capital ; 


Like Tsarist Russia, India too is “bound hand and foot” by foreign finance 
capital. According to Lenin, the foreign debt of the tsarist government 
before the First World War stood at at least ten billion francs to the.French 
government alone. Similarly, the foreign debt of India has risen from 
Rs.30.02 crores in 1950-51 to the astronomical figure of Rs.6559.50 crores 
in 1970. This ever-rising volume of debt clearly demonstrates how foreign 
capital exercises indirect influence on the Indian economy and bleeding the 
Indian masses white. However, the foreign capital which has somewhat 
accelerated the industrialisation of India and which mercilessly exploits 
cheap Indian labour power, has also helped to create an army of industrial 

_ workers, the grave-diggers of the Indian and foreign bourgeoisie. 


Today, the motor force of the Indian socialist revolution is stronger both 
numerically and Organisationally when compared with that in tsarist Russia. 
In Russia, according to Trotsky, “the working class in all branches of labour, 
both city and village, numbered in 1905 no less than 10 millions, which 

with families amounts to more than 25 millions. (25} In contrast, the working 
class in Indian industries Stands at 41.5 millions and in the villages the rural 


(a) Land Probiems 


Quantitatively, the land probiem in tsarist Russia appears to be different from 
that in India, but viewing it qualitatively, the problem is more or less similar. 
On the land problem in Russia, Lenin wrote, “. . . about 30,000 big landlords, 
each owning over 500 dessiatins and between them they owned about 
70,000;000 dessiatins. An equal area ef land was owned by some 10,000,600 
poor peasant households. On an average therefore for each big landlord 
there are about 336 poor peasant families, and while each peasant family 
Owns 7 (seven) dessiatins, each big landlord owns 2300 (two thousand three 
hundred) dessiatins.”’ (27) Commenting on these Statistics, Trotsky wrote, 
“These land statistics constitute a finished programme of the peasant war.”’ 
(28) 
The statistics published by the Government of India reveal the explosive 
nature of the peasant problem. We learn that “18 per cent of the holdings, 
each below one acre, had only 1 per cent of the total operated area, 44 per 
cent of the holdings of 1 to 5 acres in area accounted for 18 per cent of the 
area operated, whereas 3 per cent of the holdings were above 30 acres and 
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had 25 per cent of the total area operated.” (29) The land problem in 
India is so serious that it too “constitutes a finished programme of the 
peasant war.” 


But the peasantry in itself does not constitute a political force capable of 
-emancipating itself from the bonds of semi-feudal relations. History has 
bestowed this task on the working class, the only revolutionary class, to 
liberate the rural poor from the bonds of semi-feudal and capitalist relations 
in agricultural economy; and with the help of poor peasantry to liberate 
itself from the slavery of capital. | 


(b) Industrial Production 


Industrial production in India too is far greater than in tsarist Russia, which 
incidentally reflects the numerical strength of the working class and growth 
of industry. 


COMPARISON OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION OF INDIA AND RUSSIA 


INDIA 9 —————————— RUSS) A—— ee “ 
1967/68 1913 1928 1932 1937 1965 | 


Coal & ignite (in 


million tons) 72, coalalone 29.1 35.5 64.2 128 578 | 

Pig Iron (in : 

million tons) 6.89 4.2 3.3 6.2 14.5 66.2 

Radio & TV 

receivers (in 

thousands) 925 nil nil 30 194 8980 

Cement (in aa | 

million tons) 11.48 1.52 1.8 3.48 5.5 72.4 

Sugar (in million | 

tons) ; — . 2.25 1.35 1.28 0.8 2.4 8.9 

Cotton cloth (in 

million metres) 7511 2582 2673 2694 3448 7200 for 1960 
Woolien cloth (in : | : 
million metres) 9.2 | 10.3 97 91 105 280 for 1960 
Paper (in a 

thousand tons) 629 paper & 197 284 471.2 $32 3400 


,paper board 


billion KWH) 39.5 1.9 5.0 13.5 36.2 507 


Source: compiled from \ndia 1969, p. 321 and Marxist Economic Theory by Ernest 
Mandel, p.557, Vol. 2 


The task before Russia, as in India todav. was the completion of the demo- 
cratic revolution by the Russian bourgeoisie, which, like the belated Indian 


_ bourgeoisie, was incapable of completing its own revolution. Theretore, the 


task of the democratic revolution in Russia could be accomplished only by 
establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat which could transform it into 
socialist revolution, that is, to make the revolution permanent. 


To quote Lenin, “‘With these two allies’’—that is, “the broad masses of 
semi-proletarian and partly also of the small peasant population of Russia, 


whe number scores of millions—the proletarian utilising the peculiarities of 


the present state of transition, can and will proceed, first to the achieve- 
: 70 : 


ment of a democratic republic in place of the Guchkov-Milyokov semi- 
-monarchy, CONNEVE. ene! of Bodsanils over landlords, and si 250 to socialism.” 
(30) Se See | 


The Indian proletariat faces the same gigantic task dae However, despite 
the existence of a pre-revolutionary situation and the presence of such a 
tremendous revolutionary motor force, the Indian revolution has failed to 
detonate. And this is not because the masses have failed to launch People’s 
| War, as the Naxalites would have us believe, but because the working class 
has been misled by the reformists and Stalinists who have entrapped them 
within the confines of class collaboration and the bloc of four classes. 


Therefore the most important tasks today are to build revolutionary leader- ; 
ship and to break the working cass and its allies from the Stalinist and ‘ 


reformist ideology. To talk about, worse still to launch, guerrilla warfare. 


without resolving these major problems only helps to further mislead the 
vanguard layers of the Indian working class and drive them to isolation and 
slaughter. No revolutionary party can seize power without winning the vast 
majority of workers and peasants to its banner. Today it is impossible to 
predict in advance the exact course of the Indian revolution; it may begin in 
the cities and spread to the countryside or vice versa; or it may follow a 
“unique course peculiar to itself. This would, at least in part, be determined 
by the manner in which the proletariat builds the instrument with which it 
seizes power--i.e. the party. Every error it commits gives the enemy the 
opportunity to strengthen its defences. Since the working class and its ailies 
will neither follow the instant commands of the self-appointed revolutionary 
leadership of the Naxalites and the like, nor make the revolution sportaneously, 
the building of a revolutionary party involves patient and protracted work, 
in the course of which the working class and its allies learn and prepare to 
achieve its historic tasks. 


Prit Sappal 
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1. See South Asia Marxist Review (SAMR}, Vol. 1, No. 1, “A Marxist Critique of 
indian Stalinism.” 
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Laikar Weekly, Leamington Spa, England. 

SAMR, Vol. 1, No. 1, ““A Marxist Critique of indian Stalinism.” 

Lenin—Collected Works, Vol. XIV, part 1, p. 29. 

Lenin—Collected Works, Vol. VI, p. 113. 

Lenin—Co/llected Works, Vol. XVI, p. 219 

The Naxalites may argue that the Chinese revolution in 1949 established the ‘dic- 

tatorship of the four classes.”’ If that is so, we may ask them what do they think | 

is the dictatorship of the proletariat like? in 1949 the bourgeoisie was politically 

defeated and disarmed. If this is what the Naxalites mean by “dictatorship of the 

four classes’, then it is a semantic difference and they are obviously using an im- 

precise formula. We prefer the more precise and traditional formula used by Marx 

and Lenin. As we would see later, this is not a semantic difference. 

8. Programme of the CPI(M-L), p. 10. 

9. Leon Trotsky, The Third international After Lenin, pp. 185-186, Pathfinder Press, 
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Capitalism’, p.688, Moscow, 1947. 

13. Lenin, ibid—"‘The United States of Europe Slogan”, p. 618. 

14.China was forced to accept an import duty of only 5% on British products and this 
at the very time Britain was imposing more than 70% import duty on indian cloth 
to protect the “gentlemen” in Lancashire. So much for bourgeois morality. 

15. This is commonty known as the Boxer uprising, 

16.?fao Tse- “tung, Selected Works, Vol. 2, p.333, Peking, 1967. 

17. Liu Kwei-wu, ‘‘Revolution of 1911: The Monarchy Falls’’, p.45, Peking 1962. High 
Lights of Chinese History. 

18.Mathew J. Kust, Foreign Enterprise in India, p. 185, Oxford University Press, Bombay 
1966. 

19. For instance the efforts of the Nixon ad ministration to force the Japanese govern- 
ment to lower its tariff barriers etc. by imposing a 10% surcharge on all imports 
into the USA. 

20. Wang Shin-Han, Highlights of Chinese History, p.70-71, Peking, 1962. 

21.Khitarov, “Sixteenth Session of XVth Congress of the CPSU, 11th December 1927.” 
Quoted by Trotsky in The Problems of the Chinese Revolution, p.223, New Park 
Publications, London, 1969. 

22. How the Soviet Revisionists Carry Out All Round Restoration of Capitalism in the 
USSR, p. 6, Peking, 1968. 


23. Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. 2 (in three volumes), p. 39, Moscow 1960. 

24. Trotsky, The History of the Russian Revolution, op cit, p.27. 

25. Trotsky, ibid, p. 29. 

26.Pocket Book of Labour Statistics, 1968, pp. 3,5 and 6, Government of India, 1968. 

27.Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. 2 (in two volumes), p.548. A dessiatin is equal to 2. 702 
English acres. 

28. Trotsky, The History of the Russian Revolution, op cit, p.59.. 

29.india 1969, p.164. Government of India publication. 

30. Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. 2 (in three volumes), op cit p.40. 
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